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TWO MORE VIEWS OF THE 4 
ROME (N Y) BEET SUGAR 5 , 
FACTORY 





A glimpse into the interior of one JgB 
of the large buildings gives a partial v 
insight into thelarge amount of ma- 
chinery employed. We gave a large 
general view of the factory buildings 
last week, which is supplemented by 
another view herewith. The compa- 
ny’s permanent organization is: Presi- 
dent, DrW. L. Kingsley of Rome; 
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treasurer, V. G. Pfluke of Rome; pe 
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manager, Edward Kanaley of Syra- 
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John Nelbach of Utica, Daniel Gates 
of Chittenango, and John S. Ward- 
well, Thomas H. Stryker, A. OC. 
Kessinger of Rome, conprise the 
board of directors. The head office 
was removed from Utica to Rome, 
where the factory is located. The 
affairs of the company are said 
to be in a very satisfactory condition 
aud the outlook for the future promis- 
ing. Samples of the first two days’ 
run of sugar polarized 97.7, showing a 
quality equal to the best in market. 
The demand for it is larger than the 
supply. The state inspector predicts a 
bright future for the New York state 
farmer in this industry. 
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Cheap Greenhouse Heating Apparatus. 
CURTIS HOPKINS, RHODE ISLAND. 

The boileris made of 1} inch iron pipe which 
anyone can have cut and put together at any 
machine shop or one can do the work himself 
if he has the requisite tools. It consists of two 
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FIG 1. THE BOILER. 


or more cvils built up one within another, as 


shown in Fig1. The inside coil requires 15 
pieces 12 inches long, 15 pieces 9 inches long. 
rhe outside coil takes 18 pieces 16 inches 


iong, 22 pl The whole re- 
sibows, 4 return bends, 2 and 


engraving the inner cvil 


eces 2U inches long. 


tees 





1 close nipple. in the 


Starts ab the lower tee and swings in the op- 
posite direction to outer coil. 

The botton part « f boiler has pipes on three 
sides only, as shown in cut, leaving front 
open. The inner coil forms a magazine for 
oal, for burning which the boiler should be 
set on a tirm base, with grates so placed as to 


be removable. 
Some good shi 

procured of any heater manufacturer, is 

If wood is used, 6 inches of fire brick 


ean be 
pref- 


ry grate, which 





eravie. 
is placed uncer boiler at sides and back, to 
make tire-box deeper. The whole boiler 


should be inclosed in brick work and must be 
placed below the level of floors. 
Such a boiler will heat 3000 ft of 
The capacity can be 
adding coils. ‘The houses 
with 2-ineh pipe, four flows and 
being sufticient for a house 20 ft wide, placed as 


greenhouse 
glass to 55 
increased by 
should be piped 
four returns 


degrees. 


Let the supply pipe be 3 inch 
by a union, then rise at 


shown in Fig 2. 
and connect at boiler 
once to a point weil above level of tops of any 




















doors. Here place an automatic air-valve and 
letcall pipes have a gradual fail back to boil- 
er. Place a 3-inch return under door sills. 
2 s 
j a 
an ~ 
FIG 2. ARRANGEMENT OF GREENHOUSE PIPES. 


Also connect to boiler by aunion. Near where 

return connects with boiler put in a 1-inech 

pipe leading to a tank well above the whole 
system (a barrel will answer if kept full), and 
- the higher up the better,for the more pressure 
vou have the swifter circulation you will get. 

Fill the system at tank.,and ifthe job has been 

well done and draft is good you will have a 

heating apparatus that will work to perfection 
and very economically. 

————— 
For Unloading a Hay Rack. 
B. R. BICHENOR, MINNESOTA, 

Set eight posts in two rows, four on each 
far enough apart to just let a wagon 
pass through. On each side have the two cen- 
ter ones as far from each other as the rack is 
long and the end post eight feet from each of 
these, placing poles on the middle posts sufiici- 
From the end post 


side, 


ently strong to hold a rack. 
to the middle ones also put on poles. The end 
just high enough to allow the 
ends of the rack to pass over them, when 
the wagon is driven between the posts. Now, 
fasten a chain to the axle of the wagon and 
to one of the cross-pieces of the rack. Start 


posts must be 
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Painted Roofs Rot 


of each shingle, holding back the moisture, 
and stews and rots the wood. Shingles treated with 


“* Wood treated with Creosote is not subject 
decay.” —CENTURY DICTIONARY. 
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the butt 
which stays 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains: 


are permeated with Creosote, which makes them imper- 
vious to decay. All colors,and 50 per et. cheaper than paint 
to dry-rot or other 


Samuel Cabot,SoleMfr., 75 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
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Stained Sample Slats and Color Studies sent on 7 st. 
Agents at all Central Points. 














the team and the poles will raise the rack 
off of the sticks onto the posts without any 
lifting. Small blocks on the lower side of the 


rack beams will prevent the rack from sliding 

out of place. 
To load the 

and fasten a chain to 


rack, drive the wagon under- 


neath the front end of 
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SUPPORTS FOR HAYRACK. 

the rack and to the axle. Start the team and 
the rack will be drawn forward and down onto 
the wagon. By this means, a heavy rack can 
be handled without any lifting at all. 





A Sled Brake. 
L. HOWARD, VERMONT. 
The heavy dark line in the engraving is the 
The portion over the roller is 20 inches 
2 inches wide. The rods 


brake. 
long 4 inch thick and 
running back from this and down to the lower 








SLED WITH BRAKE ATTACHED. 
On 
welded a piece of steel 15 inches square at top, 


runners are ? inch. each end is 


edge of 





roller tnat when the sled runs forward upon 
reaching a decline it slips backward and by 
pushing against the fore part of the brake 
forces the points into the ground. When one 
side strikes a stone or other immovable object 
the other is forced forward, thereby relieving 
the strain on the brake. The length of the 
different parts of brake depends upon the 
dimensions of the sled. 

The pole is’ easily arranged so that 
it will slip backward and _ forwa 12 
inches or so. On top of the roll h 
is 35x4 inches, cut a gain one inch deep and 
11 inches long. Place the pole in the 
of this, the last 20 inches of which h n 
faced with iron. On either side 1 } 
inch piece 20 inches long. These s 
faced with iron. The pole contains 
6 inches long and of an inch 
back end of the opening being 12 in: 
end of pole. A j-inch bolt pass hy 
the side pieces 12 inches from th l 
through the mortise in the pole. B ; 
and boits are so used as to make a st o 
attachment and yet allow the pole to ) 
backward and forward. Any sled maker can 
furnish the details of the construgtion 

leita 

Farm Paths and Walks.—The walks ut 

too often not only unattrac- 


farm houses are 
tive, but at many times disagreeably muddy. 
The cut shows a plan for making a very nm at 
and permanent walk. A shallow trench is 
dug out, and the bottom filled with round 
stones. Smaller ones are placed on these and 
gravel on top of all. At either side are placed 
two strips of board, nailed 
shown. This keeps the 
walk straight and true and 


together, as 


outer 
free 


edge of the 
from 


gras 
grass, 





































































































tapering toa point. Brake is attached tothe that will grow with the ordinary walk. The 
sled by means of bolts with eyes instead of board atthe bottom keeps out much grass 
heads. All joints must work smoothly. that otherwise would grow in under the up- 
The pole of the sled is so attacied to the right board. 
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Space between double walls around ice- { Chern i 
house and cold storage room is 15 inches, . 
and is iilled with shavings. Spaces be- 
3 =. & 
tween walls of cooler are packed with s 0X ZO 
charcoal. Capacity of cooler, 72 shotgun 
cans of 16 qts-each. Top of cooler opens 
directly into the icehouse for convenience 
in filling. Triple windows in cold storage eee 
room. All others are double and all 





passages are double doored. 
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ICEHOUSE AND CREAMERY 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 60 


Brilliant Success from the Start. 





aA New Beet SuGar Factory IN OPERATION. 

The acreage of beets grown this first year 
for the Los Alamitos sugar factory (about 10 
miles from Los Angeles) was a little less than 
3000. The campaign is not quite completed 
(Oct 14) and the tons actually produced cannot 
be accurately stated, but probably will aggre- 
gate 27,000 tons. The average per cent of sug- 
ar we expect will be 15. During the first 
thirty days of the campaign the sugar content 
for factory run exceeded 18 %. 

The farmers are paid upon the bonus plan; 
that is, a fixed price fora 12 % beet with a 
bonus of 25c per ton for each additional 1 per 
cent saccharine, and the average price paid 
the farmer for this year’s cron is about $4.50 


per ton. The factory began operations July 
13. It has been a very gratifying campaign 
to the owners. The machinery worked 
smoothly from the beginning, without any 


serious delays or breakdowns up to date. The 
quality of sugar has been of high grade, he- 
ing readily sold in our local market side by 
side with cane sugar. This is a very severe 
test to put sugar to, and proves that American 











For Week Ending October 30, 1897 


machinery is capable of making a better qual- 
ity of dry granulated sugar from the beet root 
than has been imported from Europe up to the 
present time. Our confectiouers, bakers, 
canners, etc, have all given it a severe trial 
with the most satisfactory results. 

Los Aiamitos factory will be enlarged to 
double its present capacity. This capacity, 
theoretically, was given by E, H. Dyer & Co, 
the builders, as 350 tons per day. The factory 
has actually worked up as high as 461 tons 
per day, which is another illustration of the 
care with which American manufacturers de- 
sign and erect beet sugar machinery—that is, 
the proportions are perfect. 

Mr W. A. Clark, a share holder in Los Ala- 
mitos Sugar Co, has purchased a great tract of 
adjacent Jand upon which, in 1899, he will 
bave built a duplicate of Los Alamitos’s plant. 
The delay until that date is due to the ne- 
cessity of reducing the raw land by first crop- 
ping it to cereals. 

The result of this campaign has demonstrat- 
ed the falsity of the statement usually made 
that the first three or four campaigns must 
necessarily te unprofitable. It is gratifying 
to state that such has not been the case with 
this industry.—[W. H. Holabird. 


No. 18 


High Quality of New York Beets—Chewist 
Domes at the Rome beet sugar factory has an- 
alyzed two samples of beets sent in by C. H. 
Philo of Washington Mills, Oneida Co, N Y, 
who raised for the government one-quarter 
acre each of two varieties of sugar beets 
known as Vilmorin Jmperial and Kiein Wan- 
zlebener. Each variety showed a juice purity 
of 88 %, and this, Supt Van Nieuwenhuyse 
Says, cannot be beaten and it demonstrates 
that the best beets grown can be raised in New 
York. He said that a juice purity of 80 % is 
considered excellent. These beets were raised 
by Mr Philo from seed and instructions sent 
him by the government and he personally at- 
tended to their cultivation. They were brought 
to the factory in fine shape and trimmed as 
they should be. 


The Columbian Raspberry.—A.S. D., Me: 
This recently introduced variety of raspberry 
resesubles the Shaffer, upon which it is a de- 
cided improvement. The berries are purple, 
large, firm and sweet, good for home use, or 
market. The plants are remarkably vigorous 
and prolific, canes very tall and hardy. 





A New Zealand Acre of Wheat yields 24 to 


27 bu in a guod year. 

















THE BEST CROP ON OUR AMERICAN FARMS 


is the children. 
ifornia. Are they not beautiful? 


possibilities of future greatness and usefulness are here, what a citizenship will be developed from 
We shall print more groups of pictures from time to time, and hereby give notice that all photographs must reach 
Each picture is numbered as printed, and after the last group appears our 
The baby that gets the 


on our farms. 
us Dee 


Here are the pictures of a lot of them—sent in by American , i 
What a source of pleasure to parents and friends,what joy there is in each little face. 


31 at latest, and as much earlier as possible. 
subscribers will be invited to send in their vote for ‘‘the nicest baby. 
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Cal- 
What 
the well-brought-up youth 


subscribers from Maine to 


largest vote will receive the 


first prize of $50, the next one $20, the third $10 and next largest votes will win $7.50, $5, $5 and $2.50. Anyone can enter by 
sending a year’s subscription with the photograph of their child, according to the terms outlined in our issue of Oct 16 aud de- 


scribed more fully in our issues for Sept 18 and Aug 28. 


Babies Nos 1 and 2 were printed last week. 
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Clay Land During Drouthy Seasons. 


H, WARREN PHELPS, OHIO. 


‘hose farmers who broke up the natural sod 
on clay lands secured two or three good crops; 
then they learned that the fertility had been 
so intermixed with the ander clay soil that it 
is only during the most favorable 
with extraordinary care, that a fair crop of 
grain is secured. In other failure 
occurs. Ditch deeply these clay soils and lay 


seasons, 


Seasons 


tile drains. The ditches should be not more 
than 30 ft apart, the tile used not less than 
four inches in diameter, running Into mains 


not less than six inches in diamgter, and the 
drains not less than 30 in deep. 

A very good way to cheapen tile drainage 
is to plow the field into lands just the width 
between the drains, or 30 ft, making the water 
furrow come where the ditches are to be cut. 
Plow in this manner for three successive 
times, first for acorn crop, then for an oat 
crop, then for a wheat crop, ridging the lands 
and deepening the water furrows. It will be 
found that better crops have been raised than 
when the ground was plowed and left level. 
The water furrows have drained the water 
from adjoining lands during winter and spring 
months and the soilis more pvrous. Then 
there is only 8 to 12 inches of dirt to spade in 
order to get the tile laid the proper depth. 
The ground is then plowed back into the fur- 
rows over the tiles. Strawy manuie or corn- 
stalks from the stable yard, light brush, old 
rotted wood and rubbish plowed under Keeps 
the soil from packing. The tiles then carry 
off the surface water much more quickly than 
when the drains are put through the hard 
clay, 30 o0r36 inches in depth. The soil 
should be deepened an inch at each plowing 
until a furrow 10 inches deep has been se- 
cured. 

At each plowing turn under as much coarse 
fertilizer as can be secured at reasonable 
rates. This, incorporated with the clay soil 
to a depth of 10 inches, takes up moisture and 
hoids it for the benefit of the roots of plants 
in drouthy seasons, and steady growth is 
maintained. 

After the soil has been plowed in spring, 
there should be thorough cultivation before 
planting. Then with due diligence in tilling 
afterward, good paying crops wiil result even 
during drouthy seasons. The men who say 
that they are not able to tile drain their lands 
can surely thoroughly drain one acre, and 
that area properly fertilized and tilled will 
prolluce good crops and means with which 
to tile drain other acres. Several years ago 
I drained two acres of stiff clay lands with 
hardpan clay subsoil which had failed to proe 
duce paying crops, at an expense of $45. It 
was plowed and drilled to wheat. The crop 
amounted to 56 bu and sold for $48.16, or $3.16 
more than the draining cost. Ten loads of 
stable manure were applied to the wheat dur- 
ing the winter. The tile draining causes the 
soil to be more porous, and enables the rains 
to carry the surface fertility deep into the 


soil. 





Effect of Rotation on Fertility of Soil. 


To determine the effect of rotation on.the 
humus, or vegetable matter, in the soil, the 
Minnesota experiment station grew wheat, 
corn, oats and barley continuously on four 
plots and on two these same crops were grown 
in rotation with clover and manure. Analyses 
were made of the soil before and after growing 
the crops and also of the crops themselves. It 
was found that when wheat was grown contin- 
uously for fuur years on the same plot there 
was an annual loss of 171 lbs of nitrogen per 
acre. About 25 lbs were removed by the crop, 
while 146 lbs per acre were lost from the soil 
by the wearing away of the humus. When 
wheat was grown in a rotation, after clover, 
there was a yield of five bushels per acre more 
of wheat than when grown continuously. 
When ::anure was used and clover was grown 
there was a gain of nitrogen, and at the same 
time larger yields were obtained. When corn 
was grown in a rotation, it yielded 17 bushels 
per acre more than when it was grown on the 
same plot continuously. 

When corn,oats or barley was grown contin- 
uously on the same plot and no manure used, 





FARM AND FIELD 


there was an annual loss of from 80 to 200 lbs 
of nitrogen fron. the soil, the larger portion 
of which was not carried away in the crop, 
but was lost by the destruction of the humus. 
The annual loss per acre of humus when wheat, 
corn, oats or barley was grown continuously 
ranged from 1500 to 1800 Ibs. 

A loss of humus from the soil has made the 
soils lighter colored, caused them to weigh 
more per cubic foot and has reduced the power 
of the soil to store up water. When summer 
fallowing is extensively practiced, the yield of 
the following crop is increased at tlie expense 
of rendering five times more nitrogen avail- 
able than is required by the crop. The avail- 
able nitrogen, if not utilized by the crop, is 
not stored up in the soil, but is lost. 


rr 


The Valuable White Pine. 


F. M. BENEDICT, WISCONSIN. 





Of all trees for all soils and all locations the 
white pine seems the best. From low bottom 
land to sandy hilltop, ou heavy clay or prairie 
loam, it will thrive and always wake the best 
of its environment. If crowded till some of 
its branches smother and die it shakes off the 
dead, useless limbs, and rounds out the scarred 
trunk. Wound the pine and its resinous 
protecting balm 
a new growth. 


juice pours out healing and 
time covers 


until it with 











WHITE PINE WIND-BREAK. 


Planted in a close row it forms a splendid 
wind-breax for the drive or orchard or build- 
ing. Im asolid clump the cold blasts of win- 
ter and the excessive heat of summer are alike 
tempered and made agreeable to men, while 
every breath drawn here is laden with sooth- 








RAFTING WHITE PINE LOGS. 


ing, healing resinous odors. Planted singly 


no tree surpasses if in majestic strength. 
When the trees mature the harvest is a rich 


one. 





Sait for the Ox Warble. 





A number of experiments with salt to check 
the spread of the ox warble have just heen 
completed in Straffordshire, England. After 
the grubs are developed and are to be found 
just under the skins,the method of destruction 
followed in these experiments consisted of 
rubbing drysalt into openings of the swell- 
ing, this being first exposed by cutting away 
the over:ying hair. The salt is rubbed in two 
or three times at intervals of a day or two, 
On May 26 of this year two cows were so treat- 
ed and three days later the majority of the 
grubs were dead and the inflammation had 
subsided considerably. An entire herd was 
treated July 1, and, so far as could be deter- 
mined, all the warbles had been killed or had 
left the cattle. The animals did not object to 















the treatment, but on the contrary appeared to 
like it after the first dressing. When the grub 
is killed in this manner, it dries up and is ex. 
pelled without causing any inflammation. By 
this treatment, the grubs are not permitted to 
mature and the number of adult flies the fo]. 
lowing season is considerably reduced. This 
would be raore marked if all the farmers ina 
community would adopt this treatment, but it 
is qnite noticeable where even 
or two follow it. To prevent the adult insects 
laying eggs upon the cattle, applications of 
train oil or flewers of sulphur are recommend. 
ed. Hides from grubby cattle are docked from 
50e to one dollar each, depending upon the 
extent to which the animals were infested, 


only one 





Build a Shelter for Machinery, 
J. W. M’ KENZIE, ONTARIO, 


Select a site convenient to the lanes leading 
to the va1ious fields and at a proper distance 
from the other buildings, to insure safety in 
case of fire. I find 20x40 ft a convenient size 
on an average farm. Divide into three spaces, 








ELEVATION OF MACHINERY SHED. 


two of 13 ft each and one of 14 ft. Enclose 
these spaces on three sides and on the fourth 
fit double doors. Windows can be placed where 
desired. Common lumber will answer, using 
good shingles for rooting and pine lumber for 





doors. Make good joints, to prevent the en- 
trance of fowls and sparrows, which are ex- 
tremely fond of roosting on the implements. 
The floor should be 12 in above the sure 
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GROUND PLAN OF SHED. 


face of the ground. The approaches to the 
doors can be made of earth or gravel. 

Put the binder in the 14-ft space and with 
it the remainder of the harvesting imple- 
ments. In the next space put the tillage im- 
plements and in the last the vehicles. 

It is very important to have a_ place for ev- 
ery article and keep every article in its place. 
When the implements are placed in the shed, 
apply a coating of kerosene oilto the bright 
parts of castings and where liable to be injur- 
ed by rust. Dothis twice a year. Also get 
half a ga'lon of boiled linseed oil and apply 
to woodwork, especially where the paint has 
worn off. Repeat this operation once in five 
years. Use good machine oil on all bearings. 

Run the binder and other harvesting mas 
chines into the shed every day as soon as the 
day’s work is over. Allow no implement to 
remain in the fields for any lengthy period. 
It is thus ready to be taken out on the short- 
est notice, in good workingorder. Before us- 
ing an implement, tighten all loose bolts. 
Keep all knives, colters, skimmers, etc, sharp 


and in good repair. The work will be more 
satisfactory and the draft lighter. A work 


bench, with vice and a few tools for repairing, 
would be a good investment. 





sure that 


legs. 


Give the Brood Sow Exercise.—Be 
your sows have good feet and strong 
These are very essential for them to secure the 
necessary “exercise to produce good pigs. 
Don’t feed a brood sow to make her fat. ‘Wet 
her work for her living, but put her in a place 
where she is likely to get it. Grass and clover 
in abundance should always be accessible in 
abundance for the sows and their pigs. No 
better or cheaper food can be had for health 
and the prowotion of the growth of the frame. 













































































Fall Pigs Are Profitable. 


E. R. WOOD, MICHIGAN. 


Properly handled, fall pigs will make better 
growth than those farrowed in spring. Warm 
quarters must be provided upon the approach 
of cold weather, with a good dry bed well 
littered, and a liberal amount of nourishing 
food. Fall pigs farrowed in September do 
best, as the weather is then warm without the 
extreme heat which is so debilitating to all 
very young animals. Rapid growth and a 
good size is assured before cold weather 
comes. The pigs may be weaned and the 
dam again bred in time for an early spring 
litter. 

It is good practice to let the sows have 
liberal range during the summer. After har- 
vest they willdo wellin the stubble fields, 
where they glean all stray heads of grain, 
find grass along the fences, and require no 
other food. The exercise necessitated is ex- 
actly what is needed to insure healthy pigs. 
Just before farrowing time take the sow to 
the barn, where the litter may be looked after 
to better advantage 
than in the field. 
There will be no dan- 
ger of sows eating 
their young if treated 
in this manner. As 
soon as possible let 
the pigs out on the 
ground. The exercise 
which they will then 
take is good for them 
and they will do much 
better than if kept in 
a pen. let the sow’s 
diet at first be restrict- 
ed to a little slop or 
bran mash, with plenty 
of cool water. Never 
give corn to a sow 
with little pigs. Brans, 
ground oats or barley, 
or any combination of 
these feeds, are excel- 
lent, but avoid corn. 
Milk is also excellent, 
and when fed to the 
dan will induce a 
good flow for the pigs. 
Wean September pigs 
in November, or when 
about eight weeks old. 
They have learned 
then to eat, and will 
do well by themselves. 
The suw should be 
bred again as soon as 
possible. 

Just after weaning 
is the most critical pe- 
riod for the pigs. If 


LIVE STOCK 


abominable in a hogpen as elsewhere. Corn 
should not be fed largely until the hogs are 
about ready to be disposed of. The other 
grains mentioned above are far better to in- 
duce growth of bone and muscle. The fat 
may be put on in four or six weeks prior to 
marketing, by a generous corn diet. From 
six to eight months are all that are required 
to bring the pig to a point where the greatest 
profit is realized. If they have been judi- 
ciously fed and cared for they ought to weigh 
250 pounds, dressed, at that age, and subse- 
quent feeding is frequently done at a loss. 


The Right Way of Working Butter. 


MRS E. R. WOOD. 





The use of a barrel or box churn is now 
quite general, yet many cling to the old-fash- 
ioned dash variety. With the latterit is al- 
most invariably customary to churn until the 
butter comes in a hard lump or solid mass. 
Granular butter can be made iu a dash churn 
as well asin the must approved vf modern 
models. The whole secret lies in stopping 
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when the fact is one working, and that at the 
time of salting, is all thatis required. Whea 
gatbered in granules, only sufticiently to allow 
the butter to float upon the surface of the 
buttermilk—and, by the way, this is greatly 
facilitated by adding a handful or more of 
salt to the contents of the churn when the 
separation begins—the washing free from the 
milk is an easy task. Every grain is distinct 
and separate from every other grain. The 
cold water prevents their adherence and each 
is individually brought in contact with the 
cleansing fluid. Then when drained and 
while still in granules, add the salt, scattering 
it over the mass and incorporating it thor- 
oughly with the ladle. The action of the salt 
will be to start the brine formed by its dis- 
solving. Drain this off and work exactly as 
would be done had the butter been previously 
salted. Work until all excess of moisture is 
removed, and the butter is a smooth, waxy 
mass. One test of sufficient working is to 


make a wafer-like pat with a portion of it, us- 
ing the ladle of course, then lift one side and 
fold together. If 


it almost folds over with- 
out becoming broken 
yet finally does break, 
it is worked enough. 
Overworking butter 
is injurious, rendering 
it salvy and spoiling 
the grain. Insufficient 
working leaves an ex- 
cess of water incorpo- 
rated with it and also 
leaves the butter mot- 
tled and streaked in 
appearance after stand- 
ing a few hours. The 
whole operation may 
as well be done at once 
as to let it remain 
with the salt insufti- 
ciently blended for 
several hours, then re- 
work it. Every butter- 
maker knows’ how 
difficult this is when 
the butter has become 
hardened. It is well- 
nigh impossible to get 
it properly warmed. 
Try the once working 
plan and you are sure 
to like it, especially in 
very cold weather. 








Ensilage for Hogs.— 
After numerous exper- 
iments in feeding si- 








A CHOICE PAIR OF CATTLE 


The good farmers ‘‘down east’’ in Maine bring up their children never to tell a lie—not 
even about the size, weight or strength of the choice oxen 


whose 


prodigious feats are the 


lage to hogs, the Vir- 
ginia station finds that 
its use as an exclusive 
swine ration is not to 
be commended. The 


they are not intelli- farmers’ pride. Some of our latter day farmers who don’t really know what a good pair of hogs did not gain as 
gently fed they will cattle can do, may class oxen stories with fish stories, but the enthusiastic cattle man consid- rapidly as on a corn 
not thrive, and once @F8 it almost wrong to doubt any record of ox tests! This handsome pair of Hereford white ation. So far as the 
ata standstill % ise faces were raised by Eugene C. Jewett of W hitefield, Me, and were eight years old when cost of the food is con- 
skillful feed iaAundl photographed. They girted 8 fs 2in and weighed 4600 lbs when shipped te Kngland last — + it Gite to athom. 
, ul feeder indeed winter as prime beef. The little girl on the load of granite is grandpa’s two-year-old pet. CeTued, 11 voc 18 allow 
who can again get And my! how she makes both bim and the oxen ‘‘stan’ ’round.”’ ed for a bushel of ear 
them into condition. corn (the price itsold 
A pig once stunted will never get ‘as large as the churning at the proper time. Thisis when for during the test) and $2 per ton for 


one which has been kept growing from its 
birth. Furnish plenty of milk for the first few 
weeks after weaning. Sweet skimmilk is best, 
as sour milk is apt to cause bowel trouble, and 
for this reason the use of buttermilk is not to 
be recommended for young pigs, nor for sows 
while suckling her pigs. Sweet skimmuilk 
made into a thick slop with bran or ground 
oats makes an excellent pig food. 

The exact quantity of feed to be given must 
be decided by the amount eaten. Never feed 
so much that there is some left in the trough 
at next feeding time. Overfed pigs are trou- 
bled with diarrhea. Better underfeed a little. 
Feed just what the pigs will eat up clean be- 
fore another feeding time. Keep only pigs 
nearly of a size together. Sort out the small- 
er ones and keep them by themselves. I have 
found that pigs do much better even in mid- 
winter, unless the weather is especially se- 
vere or stormy, to have outdoor exercise. Let 


them get to the ground during the day, then 
shut in at night where there is a good dry 
bed of straw. 


Filthy resting places are as 


the butter particles appear ahout the size of 
wheat kernels. The old rule used to require 
a steady motion of the dasher until the butter 
had gathered sufficiently to hold this up when 
rested upon the top of it. By lifting the but- 
ter in granules from the churn with a ladle or 
skimmer, the buttermilk can be easily washed 
out in the butter bowl. 

Too much washing undoubtedly injures 
the flavor. While it is generally conceded that 
washing until the water comes off clear assists 
in retaining its quality, if it is not to be con- 
sumed in the month or six weeks first follow- 
ing its manufacture a middle course is advis- 
able. Wasb the butter in two or three waters, 
then salt to taste and work into shape. 

Probably no single feature in connection 
with the new and improved methods of but- 
ter making which have been advanced of late 
years finds so slow acceptance among farmers’ 
wives as that recommending only a single 
working. This is the rutin which many of 
them stick. They have always worked their 
butter twice and consider this indispensable, 


silage, it may be seen that the latter cost 
only about two-thirds as much for the seven 
weeks as the corn, and this would goa long 
way toward making up the difference in loss 
of flesh. When fed with corn the results were 
more satisfactory. Giving the above values to 
the feeds, a saving of nearly one-third in cost 
of feed is effected. The station concludes that 
as hog feed silage can be economically com- 
bined with corn as a maintenance ration, but 
it is not desirable when used aloue. In feed- 
ing the silage it was found best to throw it 
directly on the ground, for if placed in troughs 
much of it was thrown out,as the hogs sought 
for pieces of corn, and being in a confined 
place the finer parts were trampled under foot 
in avery short time. If spread about over 
the soil they were kept busy picking it over. 





Filled Cheese Not Dead.—During September 
tax was paid at Chicago on 126,537 Ibs made, 
compared with none in August and 39,098 Ibs 
one year ago. This is the first of the product 
turned off since last June. 
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DECIDEDLY OFF YEAR IN APPLES. 
PRONOUNCED SHORTAGE IN MIDDLE AND EAstT- 
CANADA— THK Wrst Has 
RELATIVELY BrETTER—SHARP CoN- 
TRAST WITH ReEcorD BREAKING YIELD OF 
1805 — QUALITY DEFICIENT — COMMERCIAL 
Crop Apour Harr Tuat or Last *YEAR— 
UNDERTONE OF MARKET ONE OF CONFIDENCE. 


ERN STATES AND 


DONE 


It is but natural that after the very pro- 
nounced overproduction of old established 
commercial apple orchards last year and con- 
sequent weakened condition of trees, there 
should follow a reaction and rest period, such 
as the season of 1897 now shows. The contrast 
in the distribution of the crop of winter fruit, 
so far as surplus apples are concerned, is most 
marked. The states which last year produced 
the heaviest, sweliing the crop to the greatest 
on record,now show a most pronounced short- 
age,while other and new sections, coming into 
increasing prominence every year,have turned 
off a product libera! in the aggregate though 
deficient compared wits a full year. The com- 
wercial apple crop of the U 5 is about two- 
thirds of an average, taking a series of years, 
and rathet less than half the enormous record- 
breaking yield of 189, with the quality like- 
Wise greatiy deticient, the country at large. 

Following the exhaustive and far- 
reaching investigation ever made by American 
Agriculturist and Orange Judd Farmer, the 
total crop of 1897 is estimated at 37,436,000 bbls 
against nearly 70,000,000 bbls representing the 
revised figures relating to the crop of 1896, as 
a result of astudy of the movement during 
the entire season. The crop of 1895 approx- 
imated 61 millions, ’% 58 millions and ’89,the 
U 8S census year, 57 millions. This inquiry 
into the size of the crop has not been con- 
fined to our regular extensive corps of county 
correspondents in every state of commercial 
production, but includes the work of investi- 
gation made for us by a great many special- 
ists; the largest commercial growers; buyers 
directly in the orchards; country shippers,and 
officials of various state, provincial and coun- 
ty horticultural societies, etc. Our revised 
figures for the phenomenally heavy '96 crop, 
taking into consideration the recorded move- 
ment, show a considerable increase in the ton- 
naye of that year over the amount which last 
fall seemed tinal. Ina full year there is al- 
Ways inchnation on the part of many individ- 
ual reporters to understate the actual and pro- 
spective quantity of appies in sight, under the 
theory that some of the less desirable fruit 
will never appear as available. On tle other 
hand, figures returned for a short year are li- 
able to include everything, good, bad and 
indifferent, and when the commercial crop of 
’O7 is all moved, the totals may after all point 
toa greater tonnage than seemed probable at 
time of harvest. 

WHERE THE CROP IS SHORTEST. 

The distribution of the crop of winter ap- 
ples available for home and outside markets 
is this year little than unique. Not in 
years has there been such a uniformity of 
shortage and indifference in quality in the 
long recognized commercial apple belt of the 
middie and eastern states. This is true of 
such stand-bys as Mich, N Y, Pa, much of O, 
practically all of N E, the shortage extending 
across the line into the Canadian provinces. 
Occasional counties here and there show bril- 
liant exceptions in the way of really guod 
crops and good quality. In the central 
west and southwestern states, an excellent 
promise early inthe year gave way in August 
and September, through extensive and exces- 
sive heat and drouth, to serious loss, but still 
leaving a quantity of apples for market liberal 
in the aggregate. An important part of this 
western crop, however, is rather poor to com- 
Summer and autunin fruit in 
passed out 


most 


less 


mon in quality. 
the southern states has long since 
of sight, although quite recently Va has been 
marketing some choice table varieties at high 
prices in the northern cities. Thus the apple 


crop is greatly deticient in the east, irreg- 
ular in the middle west, fairto good in the 
west. 
QUALITY LIKEWISE DEFICIENT. 
As long ago as early last spring it wasa 


geuerally accepted fact that nothing like the 


MONEY CROPS 


’096 crop of apples could be expected, this be- 
ing the ‘‘off year,’’ as orchards bore so heav- 
ily 12 months ago. Shown in our columns in 
June, orchards failed to bloom freely, partic- 
ularly in the northern and eastern apple bels, 
yet many counties had a good show of blos- 
sems and a fair set of fruit. Unusual weather, 
however, with excessive rainfall, proved mnju- 


rious, making the condition suitable for the 
rapid development of insect pests, which 


were particularly prevalent nearly every- 
where. Owing to the big crop a year ago, 


and possibly in part to low prices, very many 
orchards were neglected, spraying was insuffi- 
cieut or improperly done and insects held full 
sway. Sneh fruit as remained on_ the trees 
through the summer was in a very great num- 
ber of instances imperfectly formed, gnarly 
and wormy, particularly in the older wart of 
the commercial apple belt. Late summer and 
autumn weather conditions were fairly fa- 
vorable for the final development of the fruit, 
with the exception of the central and south- 
western states, where excessive heat caused 
apples to ripen prematurely or shrivel on the 
trees, enormous quantities dropping to the 
ground, scarcely suitable for cider purposes. 
The quality of New England’s sbort crop is 
poor,as a whole; in the older central and mid- 
dle states only fair to decidedly poor; in the 
west not high, but some such states as Mo, 
parts of Ark, Col, ete, showing  satis- 
factory quality. A good many young orcbards 
are coming into bearing in the southwest. 
Owing to damage wrought by the recent 
drouth,large quantities of this fruit have been 
sent to evaporators, thus disappearing from 
available supplies. 
CANADA’S SURPLUS A SMALL ONE. 

As on this side of the line, so in the im- 
portant section of the apple helt of Canada, 
including the lower maritime provinces, the 
crop of winter fruit wili be very short against 
a phenomenally large yield in ’9%. In such 
provinces as Ontario and Nova Scotia, the ’97 
outturn will be only a small percent. Can- 
ada will have nothing like the surplus avail- 
able for market that was the rule last year; 
where thousands of barrels were sold for ship- 
ment, largely on export account, bundreds 
will prove the rule the coming season. A 
prominent official of the Ontario government 
estmates the yield for that province at less 
than a quarter of an average; compared with 
96, a reduction even much more pronounced. 
Other well-pested specialists insist the Onta- 
rio crop will not exceed 10 % of a full crop, 
size small and very generally inferior. No- 
ra Scotia, whieh ordinarily has suneh a fine 
surplus fur export, is this year decidedly 
short, estimated at not over 20 % of last year’s 
enormous yield. Other provinces, including 
Quebee and Prinee Edward Island, show up 
poorly in both quantity and quality. Nothing 
like the quantity of apples will be exported to 
Europe from the U S and Canada this season 
that went abroad last winter. 

Our foreign trade in apples, as shown in 
the table of exports from the U § and Cana- 
da, is small this season to date. Considering 
the American shortage and high prices, noth- 
ing like last year’s phenomenal business can 
be expected. Yet the American apples ship- 
ped abroad up to the present time have been 
well received, and the English and Continen- 
tal markets will continue to take good stock 
between now and tie first of May. The en- 
couraging features of the foreign trade we 
are building up have been frequently brought 
out in these columns. The apple crop ef the 


U K and Europe generally has proved only 
a fair one; much of this is comprised of the 
earlier varieties aud is soon out of the yw 
While the foreigners will want American ap. 
ples, the mistake of last year should not be 
repeated in believing they wiil take any and 
everything forwarded, irrespective of qua 
EXPORTS OF APPLES FROM U S AND CAN 
Showing the number of barrels of appl 
ported from New York, Boston, Montreal, Portland 
and Halifax, and the number of these barre|s 
were received at Liverpool, London and Glasyow, 
together with the total. 
{Last three figures, 000’s, omitted.] 
--Bblis exp’t’d from—, -Bbls ree’d at 
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1896-7, 570 1,015 700 221 416 1,582 717 411 ) 2.920 
1895-6, 231 8 128 142 166 411 196 128 Ik l 
1894-5, 221 523 273 156 264 853 389 173 23 1,438 
1893-4, 29 5 56 5O 35 101 33 39 383 175 


1886-7, 176 304 107 101 95 469 188 139 13 Sx 
> = 





1885-6, 466 69 88 39 538 47 175 24 = &&5 
1884-5, 256 307 84 71 41 492 123 138 17 79 
1883-4, 53 7 7 10 t 47 5 30 <2 


1882-3, 170 102 64 17 253 47 81 
18812, 76 65 56 6 14 13 4 59 39 
1880-1, 599 510 145 40 24 830 178 216 9% 1,sv9 

*This season to Oct 9, 1897. 

CONFIDENCE IN THE HIGHER MARKET. 

The season of 1896-’97 will long be remem- 
bered as one of remarkably low and unprotit- 
able prices. The contrast this season is just 
as shurp as is the difference between the bur- 
densome tonnage of last year and the short 
yield of this. Prices are now high and promise 
to continue so. While this statement without 
qualification does not held good of every part 
of the country, reasons may be readily found 
for unsatisfactory prices to shippers, notably 
in the west. As indicated above, enormous 
quantities of southwestern fruit, prematurely 
ripened, or positively damaged by reason of 
excessive heat and drouth, have been rushed 
to market. This temporarily hurts the sit- 
uation, but the undertone is one of confidence 
both west and east. Dealers in the sections 
where there is a shortage long since invaded 
such portions of the west as show a good sur- 
plus, buying liberally at advanced 
placing the fruit 1n winter storage. 

Our advices from all classes of 
growers and dealers show atendency in N 
E to bold for a further advance ;in the middle 
states opinions are divided, a good many tak- 
ing advantage of present high prices, while 
in the west sales are being made freely. It has 
long since been proved that even in years of 
plenty and low prices apples judiciously 
stored and handled may make money, and in 
this present season of general shortage a good 
many orchardi<ts will endeavor to make tle 
most of later winter markets. In contempla- 
ting this, however,.it should be remembered 
that there is always more or less loss through 
natural shrinkage, rot, etc; furthermore, in 
seasons of deficient vield it is always a fact 
that surprisingly liberal pockets of any crop 
ean be turned out, provided prices are attract- 
ive. 
WINTER APPLES AT WHOLESALE PER 


prices, 


operator 3, 


BARREL. 









7——— Boston —_ c—-New York—~ -——Chicage 
Oct 25 Dec 3 Oct 25 Dec 31 5 I 
"07, 1.50@4.00 ? ? 1.50@3.50 ? 
"06, 1.00@02.00 1.00@1.75 1.00@1.62 .9@1.75 1.00@2.0 
"5, 2. 75) L.75@3.50 fi 1.52.25 1.5640) 
"4, 150@1.75 1 752.00 2 002 50 2 402.7) 
"B, 2.00@02.50 2.70@4.00 2.95465.00 K ” 
"®, 1.50@2.00 1.75@2.75 DO0KtO 2.00) 





1.25@1.75 


1,25@2.25 1.00@2 


1.25@1.75 


"91, 1.50@2.00 1.25@1.50 


Apple Crop of 1897, by States, with Comparisons. 











1897 1896 1895 1894 1889 
Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels 

Maine, s 475.000 2.419.000 790,000 1.980.000 1,228,000 
New Hampshire, 345,000 2.587.000 985,000 1,974.000 1,515,000 
Vermont, 250.000 1,072,000 550,000 946,000 000 
Massachusetts, 830.000 1,923,000 858.000 1.320.000 TH, O00 
Connecticut, 290,900 7.244.000 785,000 990.000 3, 000 
New York, 1.410.000 8,217,000 3,312,000 5,918,000 3,398, 000 
Pennsyivania, 1.466.000 3.788.000 4.990.000 4.264.000 3,021,000 
Michigan, 1,360,000 7.972.000 3.750.000 5,815,000 ,0N0 
Ohio, 1.700.000 4,715,000 5.160.000 2 871.000 5,515,000 
Indiana, 2.100,000 4,320,000 3.307.000 1,086,000 3,514,000 
Tllinois, 2 900,000 4,100,000 3,792,900 1.991,000 3. 840,000 
Missouri, 3,100,000 4.487.000 3,864,000 1.974.000 3.479.000 
All others, 21,700. 000 290,034,000 28. 400,000 6,100,000 94 694,000 

Total, 37,456,000 69,879,000 60 545, 000 57,629,000 57, 242,000 





A New Idea in Taxation. 





1. An inheritance tax levied with respect to 
realty as well as to personalty, at the rate of 
5 Yo, with an exemption for estates not exceed- 
ing $10,000, and an abatement of $5000 on 
estates between $10,000 and $25,000,the revenue 
from this tax to be distributed from the state 
treasury among the several cities and towns, 
one-half in proportion to population, one-half 
in proportion to assessed valuation. 

2, A tax in proportion to house rentals, only 
the excess over $400 of rental being taxable. 

3. Abolition of the present taxes on intan- 
gible personalty, such as stocks, bonds and 
securities, loans or mortgages, income; the 
taxes recommended under 1 and 2 being relied 
on to yield at least as large revenue as is now 
secured by the taxes to be abolished. 

4. Assumption by the state treasury of 
county expenses. 

5. Appropriation by the state of the revenue 
from taxes On corporate excess, now distrib- 
uted among the several cities and towns. 

The furegoing is the radical plan of tax re- 
form submitted after a year’s work by a spe- 
cial state commission in Massachusetts. As an 
effort toward a better system of direct tax- 
it is of quite as much interest in other 
states, where farmers are as unjustly taxed 
as they are in New England. The vital point 
aimed at is the exemption of intangible per- 
sonal property. 

But while there is such solicitude to free 
from taxation personalty that can be hid, no 
desire is expressed to exempt the farmers’ live 
stock, the manufacturers’ machinery, or other 
personal property that cannot be hidden. 
‘*‘Tax everything in sight, but exempt the 
rest,’’ seems to be the proposition. The only 
plan for really reducing taxes on the farmers’ 
personalty, is the proviso that county ex- 
penses be paid by the state, and for this pur- 


ation 


pose the state to retain the income from the 
yrporation tax that is now divided among the 
cities and towns. This would relieve rural 


towns of their present unjust share of county 


expenses, but we fear would cause such ex- 
travagance in county expenditures as to 
more than make up this gain. ‘‘Oh, the state 
pays for it, let’s have all the latest improve- 
ments,’’ would be the sentiment of county 
commissioners. It is a grave question, 


whether the proposed inheritance and house 
rental taxes would yield as much revenue as 
the present taxes on personal property? We fear 
this plan would add to instead of decreasing 
the farmers’ already unjust taxes, though 
the truth can only be demonstrated by actual 
experience. A tax on house rentals is com- 
won in Canada, Engl: and and France. 





Wool Holds the Sharp Advance. 





That some falling off in aggregate sales of 


wool should oceur, is no occasion for alarm, 
considering the enormous amounts’ which 
have changed hands this fall. The market 


has lately ruled rather more quiet, yet prices 
as a whole are as firm as ever. Deaie1s view 
with considerable indifference the recent qui- 
etude, maintaining that no one will dispose 
of stocks at any particular decline, yet grow- 
ers in the western and middle states, and 
Speculators as well, are naturally willing to 
make sales and realize the profits arising from 
ie present relatively high level of prices. 
The domestic wool clip of 1897 is the smallest 
in years, showing a further decline from last 
Season’s decreased quantity, woolen mills are 
absorbing the staple in a hberal handed man- 
her, yet manufacturers claim that at present 
prices there is little profit in finished goods. 
Recent sales of fureign and colonial wools in 
London show a hardening condition with more 
or less taken for American use. Primary mar- 
kets in Australia are also firm. In domestic 
the demand is largely for such wools as 
are required in heavy weight goods, Ohio XX 
recently selling at 30c per lb and a shade bet- 
ter,although this is probably an extreme price 
With current quotations 28@30c, other like 
Wools in proportion. Sales of territorials have 
be ‘en somewh: Ps smaller in the eastern markets, 
dso with Cal and Ore fleeces. Available 
emsinas of Broe are not considered excessive 
and the question of the volume of imports is 
of course quite problematical. Should the 
domestic market advance much further, it is 
believed by many that imports of colonials 
and other foreign wools will greatly increase, 


fleeres, 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


The statement of August imports, the latest 
available, shows only 2,878,000 lbs hrought 
into this country, compared with 4,651,000 lbs 
last year. Imports eight months of ’97, 314,- 
000,000 Ibs against 112,000,000 corresponding 
period in ’96. A very large proportion of 
these imports were entered during the spring 
and summer when it became evident a stiff 
tariff would be placed upon wool, and as 
shown in the figures first named, there has 
been a decided falling off since the date of the 
change from free wool to a tariff. 

As for the domestic product of ’97, this has 
just been reported by the national association 
of wool manufacturers at 259,153,000 lbs (in- 
cluding 40,000,000 pulled wool) compared with 
an estimate from this same authority a year 
ago of 272,475,000 lbs, in ’95 of 294 millions, in 
’94 325 millions and in 93, the year of greatest 
production, 348 million lbs. These figures are 
based on the departinent of agriculture statis- 
tics as to the number of sheep in the country 
last April, 34,784,000 head. Our own figures 
covering the situation, printed last February, 
placed the number of sheep at 31,455,000 head. 
The estimate of the wool clip this year, leaving 
out the pulled wool, places the average weight 
of the ’9% fleece at 6.3 lbs. 

Taking the Boston quotation as a basis, 
that large market being most susceptible to 
the influence of enormous offerings of both 
domestic and foreign wools, the figures in the 
subjoined table show a remarkable advance 


compared with one and two years ago. That 
an element of speculation prevails is shown 
in the fact of positive gains within the short 


period of a mopth,this applying to practically 
all grades. Quotations governing the New 
York and Philadeiphia markets are substan- 
tially the same as these, while prices at Chi- 
cago and St Louis show freight differences. 


WOOL PRICES PER POUND AT BOSTON. 
Oct 20 Sept 20 Mayvl Novl Novl 
1897 1897 1897 1896 1895 
Ohio and Pa, 





XX and above, 29@30 25@26 22@23 20@21 19 
26 23 20 17 17@18 

No . 8@30 27@28 23@24 20@21 20@21 

Fine unwashed, 21@22 18@i9 15 13@14 12@18 
Ohio combing, 

Ohio delaine, 30@31 28@29 22@23 20@21 20@21 
Michigan, 

X and above, 25 22 18 16 17@18 

Nol, 28@29 25@26 22 20 19@20 

Fine unwashed, 18 17 14@15 12@13 ll@l2 
Kentucky, Ind & Mo, 

Combing 4 blood, 20@21 16@17 17@20 

Clothing, 44 blood, 20@21 16 17@18 
Texas (scoured basis), a 

Spring fine, 50@55 45@50 35@39 30@33 34@36 

Spring inedium, 42@48 40@43 33@35 28@30 30@32 


California (scoured basis), 


Spring, northern free, 50@53  48@49 35@38 30@33 33@36 

Southern, 47@52 44@47 33@36 27@30 32@3 
Territory ordinary (second basis), 

Fine, : 53@55 47@48 37@38 31@32 34@35 

Medium, 47@48 40@42 33@34 28@29 30@31 
Col and New Mexico, 

Improved, 19@22 17@20 12@15 12@14 15@17 

Coarse and carpet, 17@19 15@16 12@14 l@12 12@14 
Foreign wools, 

Australian combing, 65@68 58@64 22@28 24@28 20@24 

Australian clothing, 62@63 56@58 56@58 20@24 18@20 

Cape Colony clothing, 50@52 47@50 12@16 10@13 14@15 

Sn ee 
Grain Exports Just Double—This tells the 


story for Sept so far as values are concerned, 
foreigners buying 34 against 17 million dollars’ 
worth a year ago. Furthermore, the average 
value per bushel is decidedly higher, 50 % in 
wheat, with figures respectively 96c and 63c. 
While corn exports have been running a little 
smaller for a week or two past, the Sept total 
is much better than a year ago, while for nine 
months we have shipped 147,000,000 bu against 
88 millions in ’96; this year promises to bea 
record-breaker in corn exports. Shipments of 
rye continue to run abead of last year. The 
subjoined table, compiled from official figures, 
will prove interesting reading. 

IN GRAIN AND FLOUR. 


7—9mo to eS 
46 


EXPORT TRADE 


-— Septem ber—, 
897 1896 








1897 896 
Wheat, bu, 20,484,871 11 om 694 9° 62,859,769 —£2,184,317 
Total paeee #19, 685, 751 #8 6,99 3 $56,009.125 $34,451,305 
Av va b.1¢ 5 89.1¢e 66.0¢ 
Wheat qo r, bbis,1, 196. 415 5 1,464, 027 2 
Total value $5,373,188  $5,073.396 


17,089,972 
$6,092,296 
35.6¢ 


Corn. bu, 12,930,291 
Total value, 
Av value 

Corn meal, bbls, 
Total value, 

Oats, bu, 


56, 403 





Total value gl, 640.308 5 
Av value 27.4¢ 23.7¢ 
Oatmeai, Ibs, 5.516.789  3,012.808 
2143.22 867, ed 





Total value, 





Rye, bu, 1,219,868 
Total value $626 137 $3.445, 
Barley, bu, 1,669 719 12,460,091 9, 
Total value $979,920 8788, ‘413 @5, 156,213 83,615,336 


Total, $34,629,946 $17,275, 872 9158,9) 916, 713 #115,6 645,738 
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Morse Bros.Props. 
| CANTON, MASS. USA. 


=e SUN PASTE Poiail 
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FORA QUICK SHINE 
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Our Foreign Trade in Provisions is running 
considerably ahead of last year. Better still, 
prices are in some important instances consid- 
erably higher. As will be shown in age sub- 
joined table, Gopt exports of butter, 5,896,000 
lbs, were over 2,000,000 Ibs better Ai a year 
ago and the average value 1c higher. Exports 
for nine months 50% over ’96, and the price a 
shade better. Our foreign trade in cheese is 
also climbing up; shipped 17,000,000 lbs more 
than during nine months of ’9, tu say nothing 
of the unknown anantity crossing the line to 


Canada and going out under a Canadian 
brand. Exports of oleo oil continue very large, 


but foreigners are buying rather less oleomare 
garine shipped under its true name. 
EXPORTS OF BEEF AND PORK PRODUCTS, 
r-— Septem ber—-~, -—9 mo to Sept 3 
1897 1896 1897 1896 





Butter, lbs, 5,895,631 3,480,601 27,610,148 18,977,339 
Total value $883,372 8483. — $3,948,652 $2,658 576 
Av value 14.9¢ Cc 14.3¢ 14.0¢ 

Cheese, lbs, 6,015,814 4,348, in 48,497,226 31,765,408 
Total value $575,035 $382, i $4,405, “#9 $2,612 oe 
Av value 8.8¢ 9.1¢ 


9.5¢ 2e 

Beef. fresh, Ibs, 21,952.568 26,260.555 211,031 272 209, eas 920 
Total value Bl, "310, Hd _ Be 039,814 $16,561, 819 $16,883,358 
Av value 8.2: 7.8¢ 7.8¢ 8.00 








Beef.canned, lbs, 3.504, See 5,717,365 28,787, 379 42,385,381 
Total value $299,605 470,492 2,489,443 te seny = 
Beef, salted, lbs, 4,937,734 9,804,710 32 420,967 
Total value $234,237 $534,453 $1,611,439 $3. 56. mt 
Tallow, lbs, 2,799,089 13,835,470 42,644,098 _69,443.541 
Bacon, lbs, 49.990.468 31,832,309  419,916.369 309,896. 
Hamas, lbs, 17,191,132 9.017.446 131,356 489 113,197,279 
Pork, lbs, 6,877,514 5,299,325 49,144,817 44,864,076 
Lard, lbs, 46.588,330 48,533,345 380,093,704 356,965, 09h 
Total value 2,571, 171 2,371,503 B19, ne 145 $20,354,879 
Oleo oil, lbs, 12,560,810  9,483.785 6,498,763 86,230,191 
Total value $804,781 £559,089 P+ 109,986 $5,915,885 
Ole’n.’rgar’e,Ibs, 263.527 299.338 3.071,652 4.494.065 
Total value 24.370 $826,323 2202610  $419.313 





Total, 815,926,174 $13,304,264 B127,394,090 $120,992,483 





Breadstuff Supplies at Home and Abroad— 
The liberal increase in the world’s available 
supply of wheat (and wheat flour) during the 
past four to six weeks creates further com- 
ment on the part of the trade and naturally 
serves as something of a weight on values. 
The latest compilation covering this subject 1s 
the regular monthly work of the Chicago 
Trade Bulletin, co-operating with the Liver- 
pool Corn Trade News and the Minneapolis 
Market Record. This places aggregate supplies 
of breadstuffs in store in Europe and afloat 
therefor, and in store in the U S and Canada, 
Oct 1, ’97, at the points covered, equal to 119.- 
635,000 bu against 87,073,000 bu Sept 1 and 
151,272,000 Oct 1, ’96. Acscording to these au- 
thorities the increase during Sept was equal 
to 32} millions against an increase of 9 during 
August and nearly 25 millions during Sept, 
96. Supplies are 55 raillion bu less than re- 
ported two years ago. 
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The San Jose Scale Scare.--l. 


JOHN B. SMITH, N J EXPERIMENT STATION. 





It has been charged, and not without some 
show of reason, that entomologists and some 
others are losing their heads in the matter of 
dealing with this insect and that there is an 
unuecessary and somewhat hysterical excite- 
ment created by an overabundance of lurid 
talk, accompanied by an absence of careful 
study and work. Thechargeis not without 
some show of reason for, after all, what basis 
is there for all the fuss that has been made? 
it is about time that the subject was consid- 
ered carefully and without excitement; lest 
the re-action, when it comes, as it inevitably 
must, destroy confidence in the warnings of 
the entomologist altogether. 

The results, thus far, of the agitation have 
been restrictive laws of doubtful constitu- 
tional value in some states, the imposition of 
license fees on the nursery business in others, 
and ‘‘rules and regulatious’’ aud examination 
in some more, so that the nurseryman ship- 
ping outside his own state has not the least 
idea of what will happen to his stock before it 
reaches his customer;if indeed it ever reaches 
him. Sometimes he must have a certificate of 
inspection, and in one case must file it in an- 
other state in exchange for printed permits to 
ship into that state. All these are vexatious 
restrictions that are 


- HORTICULTURE 


secure a crop that will pass muster and bring 
remunerative prices. It does not compare 
with fungus troubles in rapidity of effect. 
Note the tire blight and other blights in apple 
and pear orchatds. Almost over night a 
thrifty orchard may be practically ruined, and 
the various forms of rots, molds and smuts 
are infinitely worse than San Jose or any 
other scale insect. 

Its coming does add a new pest to be dealt 
with. It is a new factor in fruit growing that 
makes it increasingly difticult and more ex- 
pensive and adds to the demand for intelli- 
gence and ability on the part of the grower. 

Other insects have offered problems appar- 
ently as difficult. For instance, the ‘‘ pear 
midge,’’ which oviposits in the blossom,whose 
larva feeds in the pear fruit beyond reach of 
insecticides and emerges froin its shelter only 
to drop to the ground and go beneath the sur- 
face. Yet we have mastered this species and 
control it easily; so easily indeed and withal 
so completely that in some places it has been 
apparently—note the word—exterminated. 

[To be concluded next week. } 
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Northern Limit of Japanese Persimmon. 
MILLIE ABBOTT, NEW JERSEY. 





The accompanying picture shows a Kaki or 
Japanese persimmon tree growing on the 





About the Boston Fern. 


CLIFTON 8S. WADY, MASSACHUSETTS. 


I notice in a recent issue a picture showing a 
fern, which among my own friends is called 
a sword fern, because its leaves have some- 
what the appearance of little blunt swords. 1 
do not see why itis called the Boston fern. 
I found it growing luxuriantly in Maine last 
summer, on aa island in Casco bay. There it 
had always been called the sword fern. 

These plants sell for $1.50 up to4 in prom- 
inent florists’ stores in Boston. It suggests 
the idea that our friends in the country might 
turn a good profit by gathering them, if they 
chance to grow nearby, and selling them to 
city buyers, wholesale or retail. A young 
girl, with a sample plant prettily potted,could 
surely take orders for more at very good 
prices, if she went from house to house and 
merely showed the fern. I know of one,in fact, 
who did this and made a snug little sum dur- 
ing the summer. I brought home quite a num- 
ber of these ferns from Maine and they proved 
very hardy, withstanding the heat of travel 
by freight and responded immediately when 
planted and watered. They now iook green 
and thrifty. 

— 

Colorado’s Excellent Potato Crop—The im- 
portant section around Greeley has harvested 
an excellent crop from 
a full acreage, the rate 





only admissible under 
stress of the clearest 
necessity. 

Does such a necessity 
really exist? 

The San Jose scale 
( Aspidiotus perniciosus, 
Comstock) is one of 
the so-called ‘‘ar- 
mored’’ scales, the 
insect itself being 
hidden and protected 
by a covering of a 
tough tissue, secreted 
by the insect itself and 
supplemented by its 
cast skins. There are 
other species of the 
same and allied 
genera, with equally 
dense coverings, that 
occur in the Atlantic 
states; but this per- 
niciosus is an importa- 
tion from the Pacific 
coast—which is all that 
we really know of its 
nativity. Prof Cock- 
erell argues that it is 
a native of Japan, and 
his arguments are 
weighty, but there is 
no real proof; all is 
inference, based. I 
admit, on established 
facts, but the facts are A 
insufficient and incon- 
sistent with other conclusions. 

Lut that we have to deai with an imported 
insect is nothing really new—we have others 
that have come to us and have done us_ woful 
harm—cabbage butterflies, elm leaf beetles, 
asparagus beetles, horn flies, and others too 
numerous to mention. Even from the great 
west we have an immigrant in the form of the 
Colorado potato beetle that is ‘‘no slouch,’’ as 
the boys would say. 

Is it so much more destructive than other 
pests? Not at all. Let the potato heetie alone 
and the potato harvest can be easily gathered 
in most years. Allow the cutworms free range 
in any planted crop and see how much is left 
for the farmer. Permit the canker worms to 
range as they willin an appie orchard, and 
how much fruit will be gathered? These are 
cases imperiling either fruit only oran annual 
crop; but how about peach borers or round 
headed appie or quince borers? Let them go uu- 
checked and how long a lease of life has a tree? 
No, the San Jose scale is not a particle more 
destructive than many of our native species 
or than those to which we have become used. 

It is no more of a menace to fruit culture 
than the codling moth or plum curculio, which 
must be annually and persistently fought to 





JAPANESE PERSIMMON TREE 


of yield being estimat- 
ed at 150 to 200 bu per 
acre, against 80 to 175 
bu last year, and qual- 
ity about the best on 
record. Some _ blight 
attended the progress 
of the crop, but in the 
main no damage of 
consequence ensued. 
Bugs were Jess annoy- 
ing than usual, witha 
vigorous fight main- 
tained. Farmers have 
been getting 35 to 40c 
per bu, sacked; while 
many are selling there 
is quite a disposition 
to hold for the spring 
market. Colorado 
justly claims the high- 
est quality for her 
tubers, and this year 
shipping as far east as 
New England. 

Some New Fruits.— 
Among the newer 
varieties of straw ber- 
ries, Brandywine has 
a nice looking dark 
colured berry, but the 
skin is very tough. It 











grounds of Mr Cheatham, Vineland, N J. 
This tree is hardy in New Jersey but will not 
thrive much further north. It bears early, and 
is wonderfully prolific. In summer and early 
fall it is thickly covered with dark green 
leaves which entirely hide the fruit. During 
November and until early in December the 
tree presents a wonderfully brilliant appear- 
ance, with its branches heavily laden with its 
bright orange-red fruit. The fruit is about the 
size of a mandarin orange, and it colors when 
half grown; it should be allowed to remain on 
the tree until after a heavy frost, as this will 
improve the flavor. For market it has 
the merit of shipping well and _ keeping 
long, if picked before afrost; in the city 
markets it finds a ready sale and at a good 
price. 

In some localities it is called the ‘‘ Keg fruit.’’ 
No doubt it received its name from Japan, asa 
Japanese friend tells me the persimmon is 
most delicious when prepared in the follow- 
ing manner: Get a keg of beer, and as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘first drink the beer, then remove 
the head of the keg, and fill the keg with 
persimmons, then replace the head and ina 
few weeks the fruit would be ready for eating, 
with a much improved flavor.’’ 


IN EARLY WINTER 


bas no hard core and 

the peculiar sharp 
flavor is very  enjoy- 
able. It is an upright, bushy grower with 
dark leaves. The new Conrath black rasp- 
berry is a good one in every respect. It 
has not the objectionable bloom of the 
Gregg and is a large and very fine berry 
so far as my experience goes. It is a 
very strong grower and free from disease. 
I have grown these two fruits for market pur- 
poses and they answer every requirement. 
{George C. Borck, Michigan. 

Canker Worms.—Three years ago these 
pests attacked a small orchard and I commenc- 
ed the business of extermination by the use 
of the bordeaux mixture applied with a small 
pump costing $3. Last spring I provided the 
mixture well in advance so as to be sure to 
have it ready at short notice, and have it on 
hand now. There was nota sign of a worm 
this season. I am not quite certain but there 
should be a law compelling. tree owners to 


- persistentiy use the now well-known remedies 


looking toward the extermination of this very 
troublesome pest. The cost per tree does not 
exceed five cents. The plan has worked ad- 
mirably with me and if for nothing more than 
the looks of the thing it would pay to have 
the work done.—[{A. A. Southwick, Mass. 











How to Feed Polting Fowls. 


G. P. REYNAUD, NEW YORK 


When the molting season is at its hight, 
the drain on the constitutions of the fowls is 


heavy. The careful poultryman will seek 
through properly balanced food, to keep his 
fowls in good condition so as to hasten the 


growth of the new feathers and thereby make 
possibie the early resumption of laying. Hens 


that have been properly cared for will often 
lay during the molt, or at any rate can be 
made to lay during that time, but it is not 


good policy to compel them to undergo the 
double strain. It is far better that they should 
be allowed to rest and that all their strength 
be devoted to the production of new coats, so 
that then, before winter fairly sets in, they 
may resume laying at a time when eggs are a 


fancy price. 
During this time fowls should not be fed 
condiments calculated to force egg produc- 


tion, but occasionally they may be given ton- 
ics in very light doses. In their daily mash, it 
is well also to add a little oil meal, say about 
a bandful to 20 fowls, and about three times a 
week a teaspoonful of sulphur. This will as- 
sist materially in the growth of the new feath- 
ers. The drain caused by feather-furming 
uses up the’'food that would otherwise go to 
the making of fat, and in consequence they 
can consume much more corn and other fat- 
tening rations, without the least danger of in- 
jury. It has been my custom for years, at the 
beginning of the molting season, to feed more 
liberally and also to use such foods as we are 
usually taught to beware of durivg hot weath- 
er, my object being to get the fowis into the 
pink of cundition before the hight of the 


molt, in order that they may pass through 
that critical time without bad effects. With 
the first sign of molt, I reduce the green 


bone rations until, at this time, they get them 
only once a week. I keepthis up, according 
to seasons and the age of fowls, until about 
the 15th of October or the first of November, 
when I resume the feeding for eggs. 

It is now wore important than ever that the 
young chickens be kept separated from the 
fowls, for as they are not wolting, but on tbe 
contrary growing, they require much animal 
food and an abundance of all feed in order to 


rush their growth as much as possible. Give 
growing chickens plenty of room and there is 


no danger whatever of over-fattening them, 
but if you wish to obtain the best results, give 
them such variety of food as will induce them 


to eat, for the more they eat the quicker they 
will grow, provided they are in ordinary good 
health. 





Protecting Hens’ Nests.—The accompanying 
illustrations show how a contrivanve can be 
made for laying hens which will keep out 


hogs, dogs, or any animals liable to destroy 
the eggs. The frame work is 2 by 3 scant- 
ling. Then ordinary boards are used for the 


The hens go in at the en- 
trance of Fig 1 and pass around either end of 
a, gaining access to the nests. A little door, 
b, at the end, shownin Fig 2, closed by means 
of a hasp, permits entrance for the removal of 
the eggs. This little nesting place can be 
moved to any convenient part of the yard and 


sides and roof. 


the eggs deposited there are secure. The 
hens will soon Jearn to go toit. The mate- 


Fie! 
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PROTECTED HENS’ NESTS. 


rial required 1s 8 pieces of 1x12 in 8 ft long, 
2 pieces 1x14 in 3 ft long, 2 pieces of 2x3 in 
3 ft long, 8 pieces of 1x12 in x 12 ft, 2 pieces 


of 1x3 in 8 ft long, and i piece of 1x10 in 6 
ft long, with 2 lbs of eight-penny nails.—[A. 
H. Kenyon. 








THE POULTRY YARD 
Cheap Roofs for Cribs. 


c. F. SHEDD. 


When short of crib room, the method of cov- 
ering described below may be of value. It 
can be applied to any kind of a crib. Fill suffi- 
ciently high in the middle with husked corn 
to give an incline to the edges of at least one 





Y,HUSKED EARS. 


quarter pitch. Commence at the lower edge, 
with good-sized ears of corn with the husks on 
or what we call snapped corn, placing the tip- 
end down, and lapping over one-fourth or one- 
third of the length of the ear, on the principle 
of thatching a roof with straw or hay. Place 
the ears of snapped corn three courses deep, 
and if carefully put on a very goud substitute 
for boards is obtaiued. 

The ends of the ears can be made to project 
over the edge of the crib by a few inches by 
using cord or stove pipe wire. Ifa ditch is 
cut around the crib so water will drain off, 
corn will keep very well in such a crib, with- 
out a floor. Boards 14 inches wide laid across 
the crib, flat on the ground, every six or 
eight feet, to shovel upon, will be a great help. 
The ground can be covered with snapped corn 
if desired before throwing in the husked corn. 
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Burglars won’t bother a street or house 
that is well lighted. The STEAM GAUGE | 
& LANTERN CoO.’s Tubular Globe Street | 


Lamp is equal to gas. Cannot blow out. 
Can be set to burn from 4 to 16 hours, 
and gives 4 hours’ light for a cent. 

Buy it of your dealer. He has it, or can get it. 
Send for catalogue, prices and detailed descrip- 
tion, Please mention this paper. 

STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
s 


Syracuse, N, 
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PRIME COTTON SEED TEAL. 


Prime Cotton Seed Meal is acknowledged by ex- 
perts to be the best feed for Mileh Cows, fattening 
cattle and sheep, and stock in general; and is also by 
far the leading fertilizer for the growing of tobacco, 
onions and grain, and has been very successfully ap- 
= d on lawns asa fertilizer; from which the most 
yeautiful grass has been grown. See that your feed 
dealer gives you The American Cotton Oil Co.’s 
cotton seed meal and beware of adulterated stuff now 
on the market. 

Every bag of Cotton Seed Meal manufactured by us for 
trade in the Stares of New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and the New England States 
will contain a red tag showing guaranteed analysis to be 
not less than: 

Ammonia ° 





8 1-2 % 
é 


Nitrogen . e e e 7 
Protein . ° ° - 43 - 
i ° ° ° ee | = 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL Co. 
46 Cedar St.. - New York City. 
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Before a 
Girl Marries 


She ought, 


if possible, to learn to 
play the piano. Music is 
a great factor in a home. 
Tue Lapies’ HomE JouRNAL 
will send a girl, free of all 
expense, to any musical 
conservatory she likes; 
pay her board and give her 
a piano in her own room. 
300 girls have already been 
so educated, free. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 








For a knife that will cut a horn without 
crushing, ause it cuts from -~- four 
=—sides 66 cnse 8 
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=DEHORNER== 


Fully 
aos 
®| Farr. Descriptive circulars E"R. 

A.C, BROSIUS, an Ny Pa, 


It is humane, rapid and durable. 
‘ warranted. HIGHEST AWARD AT 








A’GOLD DOLLAR} 


is about the actual worth of § 
four new book on Incubation ) 
and Poultry. Contains a full) 

- and complete description of 5 

the freliable, Incubator § 

& the oder of same name, ¢ 

together with cuts and in-¢ ) 

structions for build’g poultr. ) 

houses and oy ot interest, and ) 

reat wire to the poultryman. § nm rec’pt of 2 
) 


CUBATOR & BROO DER CO. =QUINCY - its. ¢ 


THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
= and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
in the market. Clreulare FR ar 
ILL, 


GEO. ERTEL O0., QUINCY 

Will lay eggs, but with ithany Gri Granite 
WT Ory «tal Grit aud MANN’S Green Bone 
Outter, they lay twice as many. Green Bone 
and Mann's Grit produce a food that gives 


wonderful results; = ECG MAKERS 
they have no eq 


MANN'S BONE CUTTERS 


S have world wide fame. Cash or instalments. 
Catalog free if name this 


F. We. MANN OO, Milford, Mass. 


CALCITE FOR POULTRY. 


Bone Meal, Crushed Oyster Shells, Crushed Flint, Granu- 
lated Bone, Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKs, YORK, PA. 


AMERICAN PRODUCE. 






































James McCorquodale & Co, 

limited, are prepared to une 
dertake the agency for, or receive consiguments of, any 
kind of American ‘produe e and realize 10 per cent. above 
the market prices. Address MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
27 Charles Street, Haymarket, London, England. 





MPERIAL CONDITION POWDERS, superior 
to all others, for Horses, Cattle, ete. Every dose weighed 
and wrapped separately (the only Me 4 . handle effect- 
ive medicines). Results certain, try ackage by mail 
45c, three for 81. St AND ARD MEDICINE co., 





302 Dudley Ave., Utica, N. 
JAPAN PLUMS. fant? reek prices tow. Aaaress 


The GEO. Box 1725, 


A. SWEET NURSERY CO, 
Dausville, 3 





for everybody. Wholesale and retail. R. 
Peach Trees SsouNSON. Box 3, Stockley, Del. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
willesteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 30, 1897. 











The directors of farmers’ institutes have 
wuch to learn yet. Hence the wisdom of their 
annual gathering for an interchange of expe- 
rience, which is being held at Columbus, Ohio, 
this week. 

a 

Eagerness to organize for self-protection is 
again growing strong among milk producers 
in the middle states. Weare ready to help 
them by all means in our power. But they 
must tackle this job themselves. No one else 
will look out for their interests. 

S———E 

This will long be remembered as the year 
of apple failure throughout much of the com- 
mercial orchard belt. As shown in American 
Agriculturist’s exhaustive and exclusive re- 
port, on another page, the crop is again un- 
evenly distributed, a few of the western and 
southwestern states having a considerable 
surplus for market. But as a whole this is a 
rest year with orchards which last season 
were taxed to their uttermost. 

sciences 

The foreign market has absorbed immense 
quantities of American harvesters aud other 
agricultural machinery of late years. Espe- 
cially is this true of the Argentine and Russia. 
The Russian fariners have now united in a 
demand upon their government to admit all 
this class of machinery free of duty. The 
opinion is expressed by a United States con- 
sul in Russia that this change is likely to go 
into effect on Jan 1 next. ®The probability 
of this is hightened by the partial failure of 
crops in Russia this season, followed by a 
drouth that has prevented seeding, which has 
placed the Russian farmer’s condition worse 
than ever at this season. The government 
there has given a thorough trial of advancing 
money on mortgages to farmers, but this has 
resulted in increasing the apparent value of 
land and still more largely increasing the 
amount of mortgages. ‘‘If everthe idea ex- 
isted that these loans would be of temporary 
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character and would be repaid, it has disap- 
peared.’’ The U § consul at Odessa, Mr Hee- 
nan, also reports that after four years’ trial, 
the government policy of advancing money 
to growers at 2 % per annum on grain in the 
stack or in warehouse, has been a failure, be- 
cause the people it was intended to benefit 
have not profited by it on account of the both- 
er and expense incident to obtaining the loan, 
yet necessary to its security. Nor has the 
peasant farmer liked the change ‘‘from a silver 
to what is supposed to be a_ gold basis,’’ 
whereby a 5-ruble gold piece was made equal 
to 7, rubles in paper; they didn’t like it any 
better when the 5-ruble piece was recoined 
and stamped 7§ rubles. It is evident from the 
partial failure of these methods of benetiting 
her farmers that Russia will now be inclined 
to abolish her excessive duties of from 20 to 
50 per cent or more on agricuitural machinery. 
This would open an immense market for all 
kinds of modern American machines in Rus- 
sia, but if would also largely increase the 
production of staple crops and thus add to 
Russian competition of American cereals in 
the markets of the world. It is this use of 
modern machines in foreign agriculture that 
is largely responsible for the great increase 
in cereal production abroad when the weath- 
er is favorable. We have frequently referred 
to this matter, forit 1s something that our 
American growers of sttrplus crops for export 
have got to contend with. 
ciegieilliatieiniaes 


The Currency and the Farmer. 





A strong effort at so-called ‘‘eurrency re- 
form’’ is to be made at the session of congress 
which will convene this December. This 
movement is headed by a commission of fif- 
teen, authorized by the monetary convention 
of 300 delegates from 28 states that met at In- 
dianapolis last January. This commission 
consists of ex-Senator George F. Edinunds of 
Vermont as chairman; Charles §. Fairchilds 
of New York, ex-secretary 0. the treasury un- 
der Cleveland; C. S. Patterson of Philadel- 
phia, a lawyer, director of the Pennsylvania 
railroad and professor of constitutional law; 
J. W. Fries of North Carolina, a cotton and 
woolen manufacturer; E. G. Bush of Alaba- 
ma, president of Clifton Iron Co and of the 
Mobile and Birmingham railroad; George F. 
Leighton, a St Louis business man, manufac- 
turer, and president of the sound money 
league; W. B, Dean, a St Paul business man; 
Judge R. S. Taylor, an Indianapolis lawyer; 
Louis 8. Garnett of San Francisco, organizer 
of the mint and interested in mining; Prof 
J. L. Laughlin of Chicago university, and 
Stuyvesant Fisk, president of the Illinois 
Central ratlroad. 

This commission, it will be observed, con- 
tains no member distinctively representative 
of the greatest of American industries, agri- 
culture, nor does it contain any representative 
of the financial ideas that have been so 
strongly agitated by the friends of silver or 
of a purely scientific paper currency. Indeed, 
this commission proposes to suggest to con- 
gress a scheme for carrying out the following 
platform adopted by the Indianapolis conven- 
tion: 

That the present gold standard should be 
maintained; that steps should be taken to in- 
sure the ultimate retirement of all classes of 
United States notes by a gradual and steady 
process, and so as to avoid injurious contrac- 
tion of the currency or disturbance of the 
business interests of the country, and that 
until such retirement provision should be 
made for a separation of the revenue aud 
note-issue departments of the treasury; and 
that a banking system be provided which 
should furnish credit facilities to every por- 
tion of the country, and a safe and elastic 
circulation, and especially with a view of 
securing such a distribution of the loanable 
capital of the country as will tend to equalize 
the rates of interest in all parts thereof. 

The commission assures us that it is desir- 
ous of giving the most careful consideration 
to the farmers’ needs and it invites communi- 
cations from all farmers interested in the sub- 
ject and from agricultural organizations, all 
of which may be addressed to Senator Ed- 
munds at Washington City, D C. 

The feeling is growing among peonie of all 
classes that what the country wants for one 
while, at least, isa rest along this line. If 





instead of trying to get up a scheme for giy. 
ing the banks a monopoly of the currency, 
the commission would confine itself to sug. 
gesting a plan for postal, mutual and co-oper. 
ative savings banks for the encouragement 
of thrift and for the refunding of farm mort 
gages at lower rates, as well as fo1 banks 

discount in rural! communities, it wou 
have allit could do. Such a program migh 
win general approval, but to attempt to di) 

the currency-issuing tunction from govern. 
ment (in the interests of the people) to thon- 
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sands of banking corporations, great and 
sinall (purely in the interests of the banks), 
opens up an issue that will not be settled 


without a contest before which the campaign 
of 1896 will pale into insignificance. 


This self-styled monetary commission n 
do much good by working aiong the lines 
suggested in the first sentence of the ahove 


paragraph. Just at this time it can do much 
harm and create uncertainty and distrust 
following out the pian referred to in the con- 
clusion of that paragraph. If the issue of 0 
is to be along the latter lines, the least 
farmers, laborers and business men ask 
that they may be let alone to enjoy a three- 
years’ steady run of industry, until th 
comes to settle the matter by popular refe - 


dum in November, 1900. We hope that <« y 
farmer and all agricultural organizations in 
the land will adopt this suggestion in writing 
Senator Edmunds, whatever other views they 
express upon the problems involved in the 


Standards of values and the mediums of ex- 
change. 
ee 
The revival of the American fat stock and 
horse show by the I)linois state board of agri- 
culture is heartily commended by all interest- 
ed in the development of domestic animals, 
The show, which is to be held in the Coliseum 
building, Chicago, next week, Nov 1-6,will be 
of more than ordinary interest, in that to the 
usual display of fat animals and horses there 
will be added large exhibits of poultry, fruits, 
flowers, dairy and general farm products. 
Holding as it did the best state fairin Amer- 
ica this fall, the agricultural beard is deter- 
mined to make its Chicago show second to 
none. No effort has been spared to bring out 
a large showing in all departments. Secretary 
Garrard renorts an unusual interest among 
farmers and stockmen, which insures success. 
ee 
What a clever picture that was of the Wis- 
consin log schoolhouse and its inmates, which 
graced the first cover of American Agricultur- 
ist Oct 9. We are always glad to receive plio- 
tographs of characteristic scenes from any 
part of the country. We wish our readers 
would keep this in mind whenever they have 
a photograph that is novel and attractive, es- 
pecially if it is one that will teach a lesson or 
be of interest to our readers. Let the sender 
write his full name and address on back of 
photo, with the necessary particulars to make 
the matter clear to.us. This should be done 
even if a letter or article accompanies the 
photo under separate cover. 
ee 
One feature of the new tariff that commends 
itself to all, is the section imposing full du- 
ties on all the personal effects of returning 
travelers purchased abroad exceeding $100 in 
value. If tourists have money enough to buy 
fine clothes and _ bric-a-brac in foreign parts, 
they are certainly able to pay duties on the 
same. The revenue from this source is run- 
ning from $2500 to $12,000 on each incoming 
steamer of the trans-Atlantic lines. 





The Orange County (Cal) Celery crop will 
amount to about 600 carloads this season. 
There are now 635 acres devoted to its cul- 
ture. A few years ago this crop was com- 
paratively unknown there; now it competes 
in the eastern markets. 

I was very much pleased to read in your 
issue of Oct 9, Page 344, your sound and time- 
ly judgment about fairs. When I read the 
program of that fair it made me sick. If those 
are tie attractions to draw people to a fair, 
those fair makers must have a very low opil- 
ion of the tastes of our population.—[Paul 
Kraiss, Tioga, Pa. 
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Loss and Profit for Potato Growers. 





The work of harvesting, storing and mar- 
keting potatoes is progressing rapidly in the 
heavy potato sections of the northern and 
middle states, as shown in our report last 
week. New York’s half crop from a reduced 
acreage is being subjected to further damage 
through rot, and farmers are about equally 
divided in their views as to whether it is best 
to sell now or hold for later markets. Prices 
cover a wide range, 50c@$1 per bu according 
to quality and distance from market. At any- 
thing like outside figures a good many tubers 
are leaving first hands. 

THE WIDESPREAD DAMAGE IN NEW YORK. 

Southeastern counties of the Empire state 
will need all the potatoes they grow and in 
some towns they are predicting $2 per bu be- 
fore spring, although this is of course a mere 
guess. Rot bas proved serious in Delaware 
and Orange counties; Westchester will not 
have enough for local use, hence prices are 
even higher than actually rule in the me- 
tropolis. Further north in Albany Co, blight 
and rot were effective in reducing the yield, 
quality uneven, prices variable. Schenectady 
will have a relatively small quantity to sell, 
potatoes not being a market crop, this also 
applying to Saratoga, where there is some 
complaint of rot, and Herkimer, where the 
yield is reported only half that of a year ago. 
Early potatoes rotted badiy, but late ones less 
affected, drier weather being more favorable 
for keeping them. Washington Co has been 
affected by blight and rot and so with Rens- 
selaer, where high prices are paid by local 
dealers. 

Drouth, blight and rot were greatly in evi- 
dence in the central counties of the state, and 
many fields show heavy shortage. <A _ corre- 
spondent reporting for c ayuga Co says pota- 
toes free from scab, injury from grub, fair size 
but few ina hill. Rotistne chief cause of 
damage in Chenango, bugs caused unusual in- 
jury in Schuyler, to say nothing of blight and 
rot. Cortland Cv farmers are looking for $1 
per bu, but fear of rot causes many to sell di- 
rect from the field, recent price being around 
60c; in Oswego 50@55c and farmers looking 
for higher prices. Madison has turned off one 
of the poorest crops ever known, many fields 
not worth digging, some farmers having lost 
their entire crop; potatoes small and rotting 
some, but present dry weather checks this, 
prices 60@70c per bu to farmers. Bugs, drouth 
and blight caused serious damage in Wayne 
Co, where potatoes have been selling at 50@ 
65c. Taking farmers, as a whole, throughout 
N Y, while they would like to store for better 
prices they fear serious loss through rot, and 
many are moving their stucks now. 


UNEVEN YIELD IN PENNSYLVANIA AND OHIO. 
The spring was quite unfavorable to the po- 
throughout much of Pennsylvania 
this came positive damage 
Our returns contain rel- 
atively few complaints of potato bugs. The 
following extracts, taken at random, will hint 
at the situation in various parts of the state. 
Washington Co, not enough to supply home 
demand and prices $1 per bu. Clinton, not 
many to ship this season, retailing 70@80c, 
prices to farmers 60@70c, damage through dry 
weather and rot. Schuylkill, some rot but not 
serious. Montgomery farmers storing for higher 
prices, think they will get 1 this winter, mar- 
ket now 65c. Buiadford, crop suffered from 
extremes, rural New Yorkers not yielding as 
well as formerly, Burbanks and White Stars 
doing best this year. Wyoming buyers taking 
only for present use on account of rot, price 
Tioga, drouth followed by wet, then 
blight and rot cut the crop. Lancaster, rain 
in the middle of July caused second growth 
which spoiled shape and quality, not enough 
for home use. Wayne, market 80c and farmers 
expecting $1@1 50 for best seed potatoes next 
spring. Cumberland farmers selling around 
65c, some rot. Erie, quality good, but blight 
and rot appeared. 

Ohio farmers show a general disposition to 
hold for higher prices, although a good many 
are taking adv: antage of present quotations. 
Returns from our correspondents summarized 
in our recent full report of the crop show that 
drouth, blight and insect pests were the cause 


tato crop 
and following 
from blight and rot. 


60 @75e. 
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of much of the shortage. In a number of 
counties the crop was so neara failure as to 
show an insufficiency for home requirements. 
In Perry Co, potatoes on low land did better 
than elsewhere,and Senecas on black land gave 
a good yield. Farmers in western Lake and 
eastern Cuyahoga are hauling to Cleveland 
and selling for 40@60c per bu, while 50c is paid 
for tubers direct from the field unsorted in 
Stark Co. Knox will have few to ship; this 
holds true of Union, Paulding, Franklin and 
Lawrence counties. Blight and wet weather 
caused extensive damage in Ashtabula Co. 
Our correspondents in Darke Co point to an 
inferior crop, many of the tubers being small 
and undesirable, market 70@80c. <A writer in 
Fairfield Co says that late potatoes are rath- 
er better than expected six weeks ago 


Sugar Beet Notes. 





The oldest beet sugar factory in the country, 


the Alameda sugar company’s plant at Alva- 
rado, not far from Oakland, Cal, is well 
started on its new campaign with a greatly 


enlarged outtit. Fully $200,000 have been in- 
vested in the enlargements. It will probably 
work up 60,000 to 75,000 tons of beets this fall. 
Last year the campaign lasted 154 days—Aug 
24 to Jan 24. The average purity of the juice 
was 81 against 88 during the campaign of 1893. 
Statistics for the past tive campaigns fullow: 


1896 1895 1894 1893 1892 
Acres of beets 
grown, 3,500 2,400 2,894 1,803 1,594 
Tons of beets 


prodnced, 48,500 27,400 39,800 20,300 15,000 


Av yield per 
acre, tons, 13.9 11.4 13.7 11.3 11.3 
Av % sugar in 
cosettes, 13.9 14.1 11.56 15.5 12.53 


A new company, with a capital of $1,000,000 
in 40,000 shares of $25 each, is being organized 
by the parties who have made such a success 
of the Alvarado tactory. It will !ocate in 
California where it can get at least 5000 acres 
of land, and plans to have a factory of a daily 
capacity of 500 beets ready for the campaign 
of 1898. 

The proper manner of taking samples from 
a pateh of sugar beets is thus described in the 
Sugar Trade Journal, by J. G. Hamilton of 
the Oxnard Co: The sugar beet matures in 4 
to 44 nonths from the date of planting, but we 
generally commence sampling the fields about 
amonth previous to thelr maturity, that we 
may ascertain from week to week how the 
beets are ripening. The correct way of get- 
ting a fairaverage ofa fieldis to walk through 
the tield diagonally, taking up about six beets, 
say one beet from every tenth row. Of course 
this would depend entirely on how large the 
tield was. If you want to select the ripest 
beets, always pull those where the leaves are 
yellowish in color and never those having new 
leaves sprouting. The beet having green foli- 
age shows that itis not ripe, and tle beet hav- 
ing new leaves growing indicates second 
growth where the sugar content would be 
found to be poor. Never select beets from the 
outside rows, they probably being larger and 
not being as matured as those more in the 
center of the field. Where a beet is pulled 
that has fingers or false roots growing on it,it 
should be thrown aside and another beet se- 
lected. After the samples are taken, the top 
of the beet should be cut off at the bottom of 
the lowest leaf, and it requires about five tu 
six beets to get sufficient juice to make a 
proper polariscope test. 





Have You Asthma ¢ or Hay Fever ? 


Medical science at last reports a positive 
cure for asthma and hay fever in the won- 
derful Kola plant, a new botanical discovery 
found on the Congo river, West Africa. Its 
cures are really marvelous. Rev J. L. Combs 
of Martinsburg, W Va, writes that it cured 
him of asthma of thirty years’ standing, and 
Hon L. G. Clute of Greeley, Ia, testifies that 
for three years he had to sleep propped up in 
a chair in hay fever season, being unable to 
lie down night or day. The Kola plant cured 
him at once. Mr Alfred C. Lewis, editor of 
the Farmers’ Magazine, was also cured when 
he couid not lie down for fear of choking, 
being always worse in hay fever season. 
Others of our readers give similar testimony, 
proving it truly a wonderful remedy. If you 
suffer from asthma or hay fever we advise 
you to send your address to the Kola Im- 
porting Co, 1164 Broadway, New York, who 
to prove its power will send a large case by 
mail free to every reader of American Agri- 
culturist who needs it. All they ask in return 
is that when cured yourself you will tell your 
neighbors about it. It costs you nothing and 
you should sureiy try it. 
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Have you ever thought how, at 
a little expense, you might fix up 
some of your old buildings, pre- 
vent leaky roofs, make warm your 
sheds, barns, hen-houses, hotbeds, 
and green-houses? Meponset Water- 
proof Red Rope Fabric, for roofing 
and side-covering, will do the busi- 
ness. It is frost-proof and water- 
proof. It takes the place of back 
plaster in dwellings, and shingles 
and clapboards on outbuildings. 
Very much cheaper. Costs only 
one cent per square foot at the 
factory, with the necessary nails 
and tin caps for putting it on. 

For inside lining Veponset Black 
Building Paper is serviceable and 
economical. 


Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
Supplies. 


SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 
Loe Boor. 


Over one million and a half copies have bee 
sold. Most complete book of its kind ever published. 
Gives measurements of all kinds of Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; Hints to Lumber Dealers; Wood Measure; Speed 
of Circular Saws; Care of Saws; Cord-wood Tables; _Feil- 
ing Trees; Growth of Trees; Land Measure; Wages, 
Rent, Board, Interest, Stave and Heading Bolts, ete. 

Standard book throughout the United States and Can. 
ada. Illustrated edition of 1895. Ask your bookseller for it, 


(er Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 
S. E. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 


“Eli” Baling Presses 


88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 


= 46 Inch 
Feed Opening 





























ZF Power Leverage 64to1 WIS 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St. Quincy, Ill. 





Mill $18. Corn Shellers,15 sizes. 
Best hand sheller$l. One hole 
sheller,hand or power @4.75. 18 
bu. an hr. Self feed 3) 
shells wad bu. dail Fa 








TH CO. 
Chicago, “Ul. 


eMARVIN SMI 
7 A64 S. Clinton St., 
hare aa 





Second Hand Material 


jal procured from 
assig iad pee oa ceiver’s sales. Barbed wire, smooth wire, oNaile’ 
Iron Roofing. Water Piping, Pig and Sheep Troughs, Hose, Lum- 
ber, Casing, in fact almost everything. Big reduction from 
usual prices. {2% Catalogue FREE on application. 
Chieago Housewrecking Co., 35th and Iron Streets, Chicago. 


S ALESMEN 


necessary. Enclose stamp. Acme Cigar 





WANTED to sell to dealers. $100 
monthly and expenses. Experience un- 
So,Chicago, 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 
T OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
SHIPPING POINTS 


WHOLESALE PRICES A 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY 


NEW YORK—At ene potato market 
weak, 82@2 25 P bbl, onions active and tirm, 


» bu, re ‘ad 55 @60e, yellow 65@70e, 

cabbage 2 75@3 50 P 100, Baldwin apples 1 50.a2 
P bbl, Greenings 1 25@1 75, Northern Spy 
1 Wer, cranberries 7 50@6, Concord grapes 

2Qa30¢ P Y-lb bskt. Poultry quiet and firm. 
Chickens 9@10c P lb lw, 10@lle dw, fowls 
10@lle 1 w, 1l@l2ed w, turkeys 11@12¢ 1 w, 
wWalte d w, ducks 10@l1lle 1] w, 11@l2cd w, 
geese 9@10e lw, l0@1le d w,fresh eggs 23@¢24¢ 


white 70@75e 
> 


P «z. cold storage 16@1Te. Dressed beef 
6 2@7 25 P 100 lbs, veal 8@9, hugs 4@5, mut- 
ton 546, milch cows 25@40 ea. Standard corn 


12412 50 P 
meal 
10@ 12, 


Baesse P bu. vats 24@2%7c, bran 
ton, middlings 14 50@16, cottonseed 
19@20. loose or baled hay 12@15, clover 
oat straw 7@3, rye Y@Y 50. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 50@60c P bu, onions 
5HOa@6c, turnips 25@30c, cabbage $2@3 P 100, 
beets 20@¢25e P bu, carrots 20@25c, cucumber 
pickles lic P 100, horse radish P lh, 
peppers 75¢e@1 P bu, parsnips 50c, tomatoes 
40@50e, quinces 7T5c@1 25, pumpkins 5@6e ea, 
squash le PB Ib. Chickens 9@10¢ P lb 1 w, 


24.@3e 


10@12e d w, ducks 8c l w. 14@15e dw, fresh 
eggs 2ilc P dz. cold storage 16@18c. Corn 40c 
» bu, oats 25@28e, bran 12 P ton, mid- 


cottonseed meal 20, loose hay 8@10, 


dlings 14, 


baled 10¢@12, oat straw 7@8, ryeYe@11. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, ch tim- 
othy hay $12@12 50 P ton, No 111@1!1 50, 
mixed 9@9 50. straight rye straw 10 5011, 
tangled 7 }0@8 _— 6@7, bran a Ch near- 
by eggs 18ic ® dz,western lisc, fair to good 
16@l7c, ice-house 14@15c, ule 9c P lb lw, 
9,@10e d w, chickens 8@9c 1] w, 10@1le dw, 


roosters 6c lw. Ch white potatoes 60@65¢c P 
bu, fair to good 50@55c, onions 60@68e, cabbage 
2@3 P 100, Jonathan apples 3 25@3 50 P bbl, 
20-0z 1 7542, Ben Davis 1 25@1 75, quinces 


1 7542, Seckel pears 2 50@4 bbl, Duchess 
1 Wer 2, Concord grapes 6@7¢c P 5-lb bskt, 
Delaware 12@13c, Niagara 8@10c, Cape Cod 
cranberries 5 50@6 P bbl. 

MARYLAND—A: Baltimore, poultry quiet. 
Cc hiekens SLaS%c PP lb l wy, fewls 8@8he, ducks 
say c turke ys VaNhe, roosters 2O@2ec ea, 
geese ‘40@ Te, fresh laid eggs 16@1T4c P dz. 


White potatoes 60¢65c P bu, onions 5 4@70c, 
cubbage $1@2 P 100, tomatoes @20c P bskt, 
apples 1@3 P bbl,Concord grapes 6@7c P bskt, 
Delaware 9@12c, quinces 243 YP bbl. Ch tim- 
othy hay 13@13 50 P ton, No 1 12 50@13. clover 
mixed 10@10 50, straight rye straw 9 5010, 
tangled 6 50@7, oat straw 647, bran 11@15 50, 





middlings 11413. 

OHIO—At Columbus, poultry active and 
steady. Chickens Ge P lb 1 w, Te d w, broii- 
ers Sc d w, turkeys 8cl w, 10¢ d w, ducks 


T@se d w, geese 5c 1 w, Te d w,fresh 
eggs lic P dz, cold storage 1l3c. Good to best 
steers $4@4 50 P 100 lbs, heavy hogs 44 10, 
sheep 343 50, veal calves 10@12 ea, milch cows 
30440. Hides 6e7e ¥P 1b, ealfskins 8e. Pota- 
toes active and steady,50@52e P bu, onions 60 
@65c, cabbage 2@2 50 P 100,apples 2@225 BP bbl 
cranberries 5 50@6 P bbl, Concord grapes 9¢ 
P 9-lb bskt, Catawba 1545@16e. Corn 25@28¢ P 
bu. oats 18c, bran 12 P ton,screenings 12, mid- 
diings 14, shorts 15,baled timothy hay 7@7 50, 
loose 6@8,oat and wheat straw 3@3 50, rye 4. 

At Cleveland, chickens 63@7k¢ P Iblw, 
turkeys 9@10c, ducks 7$@8c, roosters 4@4ihc, 
strictiy fresh eggs 16@17e P dz, cold storage 
14@15e. Ch new timothy hay $9 50@10 P ton, 
No 18 50@9, mixed ciover 7@7 50, ch prairie 
7 5O, baled rve straw 5@5 50, wheat and oat 
3 D0@4A. 3aldwin apples 2 50@2 75 ® bbl, 
Greenings 2 50@2 75, Ben Davis 2@2 25,Dune h- 
ess pears 2 50@3, Bartlett 3@3 50, cranberries 
5@6 50, Cone ordgrapes $$@9c P 9-Ib bskt, Cataw- 
bas 18@20c, fey winte potatoes 50@55c P bu, 
ch 45@50c, onions 55@60c, cabbage 1 50@2 p 
100, celery 30@35c P dz, turnips 256@30c P bu. 

At Toledo, onions 35@40c¢ P bn, turnips 
2a2e, parsnips 35ec, potatoes 50c, squash 
iNe@S1 50 P dz, peppers 25e P bn, tomatoes 
49 @50¢, cauliflower 50¢c@1 P dz, cranberries 
225 P bu, anples 40@75c. Ch timothy hay 
$29 P ton, bright rve straw 5, wheat 4,bran 11, 
middlings 12. Chickens 10@1lJe P lb d w.,tur- 
kevs and ducks 124@14e, dressed hogs 5@5 50 
P 100 lbs, mutton 6@6hc P lb, veal 7@B8e. 


5Bacbe lw, 


————E 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Imports and Exports During August. 


Wrapper leaf imports during Aug, ‘97, were 


only 257,000 jos valued at $230,700; during 
Ang '%. 429,500 lbs worth $362,500 were bought 
from abroad. Over 56,600 lbs wrapper leaf 
were re-exported. Of other leaf, mneariy 
203,000 lbs were bought from abroad. Of the 


460,000 lbs 


in: ported, 223,300 came from the 








CROPS AND MARKETS 





Netherlands and was mostly Sumatra leat. Of 
domestic leaf, 38,104,000 lbs worth $3. 4:28, 500 
were sold to foreign countries, 600,000 lbs less 
than during Aug, ’96. On Aug 31, ‘97, there 
were 1,073,500 lbs wrapper leaf in bond val- 
ued at $1 P lb: Aug 31, '96, 5,983,600 ibs. Of 
other leaf, 4,030,393 lbs compared to 22,506,831. 


The Potato Outlook. 


Notwithstanding the rule of lower prices 
and accumulations at the warkets for the past 
few weeks, dealers exhibit considerable firm- 
ness,as all reports show unfavorable conidi- 
tions and shortage. Growers in the west and 
southwest continue to ship to market and at 
Chicago supplies are too liberal for profitable 
transactions. In the east, accumulations are 


somewhat reduced and holders feel more con- 
fidence,although prices as yet show no ina- 


terial improvement. Demand is good and large 
quantities are going intw winter storage. 

At New York, trade quiet and unimportant, 
arrivals liberal. LI $2 12@2 25 P bbl,Albany 


and Troy 1 75@2, N J 1 50@2, western N Y 
175@2 P 180 lbs, southern yellow sweets 
1 50@1 75 P bbl, N J 1 75@2 25. 


At Bathe a Poche better feeling, witha 
moderate movement. Northwestern Bur- 
banks 40@42e P bu, Wis Hebrons, good to fey 
39@41e, small and common 35@537c, Peerless, 
good to fey 39@41e.small and common 385@37c¢, 
Rose, good to fey 34@36c, small and common 
32@33c, Va sweets $2@2 10 P bbi, N J 3@3 35. 

At Boston, supply is still ample and prices 
about steady. Aroostook Hebrons extra 68@70c 
P bu, fair to good 60a@65ce, Green Mountains 
60@b5e, White Stars 55@60c. P E Island stock 
50@60c, New Brunswick 50@60c. 

a - 


The Onion [larket. 

It is the old story in onions; the market 
fairly supplied and only choicest grades bring- 
ing top prices. Receipts at New York city 
from Ct, N J and Long Island have been quite 
moderate, but state onions and western stock 
come in weil, showing, however, very irreg- 
ular quality and conditions. It is necessary 
that onions should he of the high- 
est grade in order to obtain outside quo- 
tations and even on these occasional conces- 
sions are made, showing the position of the 
market as only barely steady. 

At New York, in fair supply 


and moving 


slowly. Orange Co red $1 50@2 8 bag, yel- 
low 1 25@1 75, “white 1 50.43 50, N J white 1 50 
@3 50, eastern white 1 75@4, red 2 25@2 50, 


yellow 2@2 25, N Y and western yellow 1@ 
1 75. 


At Boston, market well supplied and trade 


good. Natives 7T0@75c v bu,N Y state $1 Ti@2 
* bbl, western Mass 2, western in small bbis 
1 65. 


a 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New York, Oct 26—The hop market is ev- 
idently a waiting market and necessarily 
business is quiet in all lines. Brewers do not 
appear anxious to buy and on the other hand, 
holders are not trying to push sales. Export 
demand is rather qniet also, probably owing 
to the slowness of the foreign markets. In the 
interior growers maintain their firm views of 
the situation and hold their crops for higher 
prices. The situation on the Pacific coast is 
much the same as in New York, = although 
probably a larger proportion of new hops 
have moved from first hands. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS AT NEW YORK CITY. 


Oct 20 Oct 22 Oct 25 
NY state crop ’97, choice, [6 @I17 16 @I7 16 @I7 
Good to prime, 14 @15 14 @15 14 @15 
NY state crop °%6, choice, 8 @ 8&4 8 @ BY 8 @ 8} 
Good to prime, 614@ 7 614@ 73g 6144@ 7% 
Common to fair, 41,@ 6 4\,@ 6 4.@ 6 
Olds, 24@ 444 2M@4% 24@ 4k 
Pacific crop ’97. choice, 16 @I7 16 @I17 16 @I7 
Good to prime, 14 @i5 14 @)5 144 @i15 
Pacific crop 96, choice, 9iZalo 9157010 9144@10 
Good to prime, 714,@ 8% T4,@ 84 g@ S44 
Common to fair, 5 @7 5 @7 5 @7 
Olds 3 @5i 3 @5 3 @5 
Gerinan, '% crop, 18 @%3 18 @23 18 @z 
The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York thus 
compare: 
z Week Cor week Sit.ce Same time 
end’ last Se pt l last 
Oci 19 year 7 year 
D’mestic ree’ pts, b’l’s, 2.240 4.026 8,803 9,815 
Exports to Europe, 122 1,067 2,057 3,856 
Imp’ts from Europe, 17 53 133 139 


CHERRY VALLEY, Otsego Co, N Y—It has 
been too dry to bale hops, They are about 
40 % short of last year’s crop, bnt are of very 
tine quality and bring 163c. New yards have 
done well. 

SHARON SprinGs, Schoharie Co, N Y—The 
hop crop was harvested in good condition and 
is of very good quality. In quantity itis 














30 % short of last year’s and 15@1Te P lb is 
bid. Itis reported that 18@20¢ have been 
offered and refused. Some growers 


think that there are not enough for home con- 


seehi to 


surcption and consequently are very firm 
holders and some predict that the price wil] 
before January next go to 50c P Ib. There ary 


very few old hops left in growers’ hands and 
tuose ure selling at 6@8c P lb. 
SS 

Institute Managers in Convention—The an- 
nual meeting of the American association of 
farmers’ institute managers is in 
Columbus, Ohio. As usual the convention is 
a good one with the superintendents of all the 


session it 


leading institute systems in = attendance 
Among the topics receiving attention ure 
farwers’ institutes at the south, value of ex- 


hibits, educational features of the farmers’ i}- 
stitute, the successful institute worker, reach- 
ing the young people, the agricultural press and 
institute work, etc. Cunada as well as the 
United States is represented. This association 
is doing much to unify institute work and 
cause a more general adoption of the methods 
which have proven successful in the different 


states. George McKerrow, Wisconsiu’s super- 
intendent of institutes, is president and F. 
W. Taylor, occupying the same position in 


Nebraska, is secretary. 


6-mos-old 
They are 


Worms.—J. B. McC has 
which are troubled with worms. 
getting stiff in their bind parts. Give each 
pig atablespoonful of the fluid extract of 
spigelia and senna at a dose every four hours 
until it purges. 


pigs 








COULD GIVE NO HOPE. 
Dreadful Condition of a 
Marvellous Cure. 


CHELSEA, VT.—‘‘My trouble began with 


Vermont Woman—A 


severe headaches and dreadful vomiting 
spells. I became so weakened that I was 
soon unable to leave my bed, and I remained 


in this condition for some time, but finally 
rallied, and for two or three months I was 
so Icould crawl around and wait upon my- 
self. Then I was taken 
those terrible vomiting spells and headaches, 


I determined 


down again with 


and I was worse than before. 
to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and persisted in 
and at last was 
I can now lie on 
not 
and am well enough to do a good share of 
Mrs ALONZO NOYES. 


its use. I gained steadily, 
able to be about the house. 
my left side, which I could do before, 


my housework.” 


a , - Dille | act harmoniously with 
Hood Ss Pills Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 25c. 








It will keep your chickens strong and healthy. If 
will make young pullets lay early. Worth its weigh 
in gold for moulting hens, and prevents all diseases. 





Large Cans Most Economical to Buy. 
Sold by Druggists, Grocers and Feed Deaiers. 


It is a powerful Food Digestive. 


Therefore, no matter what kind of food you use, mix 
with it daily Sheridan’s Powder; Otherwise, you ofl 
this fall and winter will be lost when the price gs 
isvery high. It assures perfect assimilation of the 
elements needed to produce health and form eggs 

absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. In quantity costs 
jess thanatenthofacentaday. Noother kind is like it. 


If you can’t getit send to us, Ask First 


Single pack, 2% cts. Five $1. Large two-lb. can $1.20. Six 
cans, $5. Exp, pate. Sample “ BesT PoULTRY PAP ER’? free 
1.8. JOHNS & CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass, 







































AMONG THE FARMERS 


NEW YORK. little plowing has been done. The farm of 
173 acres of the late John Jones with 33 cows, 


two horses and all farming utensils was sold 


Breakabeen, Schoharie Co Oct 


2% Ruckw Lage 
; tl _ rene ohn to James Dempsy for $6000. 
threshing is over and the crop is not as 'arge cera oe sl aie ah a 
as was expected, The straw was very large Shenandoah, Dut hess Co,Oct 27—Corn husk- 
put was not filled well. There has beena_ ing isin order but stalks are dry and break 
iarge acreage sown to rye this fall, but itis in handling. Winter grain has come up nice- 


ly. Walter Townsend of Townsend Ridge was 
in this place buying young stock last week. 
Nice heifers bring $25 per head. Abram Stoute 
has bought 40 Brown Leghorn pullets. Merrit 


rather backward. Small fruits have been so 
plenty that they have not been worth much. 
Apples are a very light crop. Some have not 
ugh for their own use. 


eno 

: Horton is repairing and painting his dwelling 

Cherry Valley, Otsego Co, Oct 26—The ex- and store. ai 
ceedingly Warm evenings have been very 


Portville, Cattarangus Co, Oct 26—Farmers 


pleasant for corn huskings which are still in 


order. The crop is not of as good quality as have their threshing nearly completed, and 
last year. Shaffer & Snyder of Roseboom will are feeling well pleased with the yield of*ce- 
have about 450 bu of ears. P. H. Berger re- 1eals. It has been very dry for the past six 


weeks*and farmers that do their plowing in 


cently lost a valuable mare by a fall while run- ’ ; 
: the fall are becoming anxious for rain so that 


ning in the pasture. Apples and potatoes are 


short. Buckwheat is a good crop. Stock in they can begin. Several carloads of apples 
good demand and scarce. Prices for all prod- have been shipped from this vicinity, buye.s 
uce bave advanved and fall work is progress- Paying at the rate of $20 per ton. They took 
ing very nicely. them just as they were on the trees. Many 


farmers think this is better at this price than 
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sell before bad weather. A large supply of 
straw is on hand with no market. 

Shelter Island, Saratoga Co, Oct 25—Cucum- 
bers are still going forward in large quanti- 
ties, 200 to 300 bbls by each New York boat. 
The crop upto this time will average the 
growers ljc for each cucumber. Cauliflower 
shipments are increasing. They are a_ short 
crop, but bring good prices, $2 to 3 per bbl. 
Red cabbages bring 1.25 to 1.37, in New 
York. There was a large acreage and ship- 
iments increass daily. Potatoes were mostly 
solid early. Those on hand are held at 1 per bu. 

Williamson, Wayne Co, Oct 25—The 
from which this section had been suffering 
was broken on the 20th. Previous to that no 
rain had fallen since the very first part of Au- 
gust. Much of the wheat which has been sown 
has not come up on account of dryness. Many 
farmers have not sown as much as they in- 
tended and some not at all. The apple crop is 
very light. Many evaporators will not be 
started this fall. G. A. Poassall is in Missouri 
buying apples and shipping here to put in his 
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Frankfort, Herkimer Co, Oct 26—The handling them and selling at 2 per bbl. Very cold storage warehouse. ‘Threshing 1s all done 
weather here has been all that farmers could little rye has been sown this fali. Fall feed with the exception of beans which are not 
ask for. Crops are all housed. Apples area _ is very poor and cows are falling off in milk. yielding very well. Nash & Plyter exhibited 
small erop. Cider apples are 15c per bu at J. E. Hibner of this place lost his barn and _ their O. I. C. swine at Palmyra and Newark 
the mill. Oats are threshed and are a good contents by fire last week. The fire was _ fairs, securing first premiums at both Stock 
crop. Corn is fair. Potatoes are 25 % less caused by a steam thresher. Mr Hibner suffer- of all kinds is scarce and in great demand. 
than last year’s crop, and selling at Tic per eda great loss, as the barn was among the Corn busking is the general work at present. 
bu. Mileh cows are in good demand at $35, best in this section. No hay buyers here at Cornisa fair crop but injured by drouth 
two-year-olds 25 to 28. Owing to dry weather present and farmers are getting anxious to somewhat. 
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VA the famous story-writer, is only one of many celebrated wy 
iN . . == 
7 contributors engaged to write for the next volume of “ay 
RW | 
7 e—, Ae 
2 e OU S Nz 
AS For all 52 Times 75 
° the s A 
AVA Family. . Year. te 
5 ays 
M2 
To show the varied strength and charm of The 
AA Companion’s original features for 1898, we give the 
ar following partial list of Ar 
AZ \\ ° . e e 
S'2 NZ 
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rs Soo. Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone W. D. Howells | 
SZ cuss . iL 
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Hon. Justin McCarthy Mrs. Burton Harrison 
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Se Rudyard Kipling’s thrilling new story, “The Burning of the ‘ Sarah Frank R. Stockton Harriet P. Spofiord % 
Sands,’’’ will appear exclusively in The Companion during 1898. And Fully Two Hundred Others. | 
w% A Charming Calendar, in 12 Colors, Embossed in Gold, Given to Each New Subscriber. w% 
v 
This Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth’s Companion and could not be sold in Art Stores for less than $r.00. 
s% It consists of three folding parts, each giving a delightful picture appropriate to the months it represents. Its size is 10 x 24 in. M% 
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ais . SE— th’ ompanion every week from the time subscription is receive So 
ww till January 1, 1898. ” - 7] 
« FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 
FREE— The Companion Art Calendar for 1898, a production superior to any 
Nz of the famous pieces of Companion color-work of previous years. Itisa $1 =, NL 
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Bacon Hill. Saratoga Co, Oct 27—William S. 
Devoe has the banner potato crop in this town. 
He had seven acres yielding 1000 bu. The av- 
erage crop is from 40 to 50 bu to the acre 
through the town. Saratoga creamery paid 
patrons le for Sept butter. Apples are all 
pieked, worth 32 per bbl. They are of very 
good quailty. 

Dickinson Center, Franklin Co, Oct 26—The 
ground is extremely dry, preventing fall 
plowing and cutting ‘short fall feed, ey on 
low lands. Corn is all harvested and is fair- 
ly sound. Ears are short and will make about 
two-thirds of an average yield. Potatoes are 
less than haif of the usual crop, and are rot- 
ting badly on low land. Oats yielded fairly 
well and are of good quality. Cows, young 
eattle and sheep are in good demand at fair 
prices. Business is improving aud the out- 
look is quite bright. 


Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, Oct 26—There 
has been little rain for nearly two months. 
Springs and pastures are nearly ali dried up. 
Cows give but very little milk. Butter sells 
for 25e¢ and scarce at that. Apples are mostly 
gathered. There is a very good crop in part 
of the town and in other parts none Corn 
husking is 1n progress. There is much more 
corn than usual. Cabbages are not forming 
large heads,but very small solid ones. Cattle 
are not changing hands very much but bring 
high prices when sold. The lowest rate sows 
sell for is $30. 

Holland Patent, Oneida Co, Oct 26—Pota- 
toes are better than was expected and bring 
from 45 to 70c per bu. Apples are a small 
crop and show the effect of the blight and 
worms. Prices are 75 to 85e per bu. Fall 
work has been greatiy favored by fine weath- 
er. The outlook for farmers is improving 
slowly. American Agriculturist’s crop reports 
are a great benefit. 





Orange Co—William Wilkin, a farmer re- 
siding near Montgomery, has a Holstein cow 
that recently gave birth to a calf having one 
forward and two hind legs The latter have 
knee instead of hock joints. The calf was 
not otherwise deformed. The farmers of 
Orange county are lamenting the loss of the 
potato crop. Many of the farmers have a 
large acreage of very fine corn. The pleasant 
weather for past few weeks has afforded an 
opportunity to husk and transfer the crop to 
the cribs. 

Port Ewin, Ulster Co, Oct 25—Farmers have 
just about cleared up fall work and are now 
husking vorn. The average yield has been 
fair, but nothing to boast of. Apples are 
bringing good prices and the cider makers 
complain that cider apples are very scarce, 
owing to the closeness of the picking for mar- 
ket. Everything that looks salable in the ap- 
ple line has been picked and marketed. There 
has heen a very heavy grape crop this year. 
Charles Story of Ulster Park has harvested 94 
sugar barrels full. James E. Van Aken one 
of the most practical farmers here, has a 
young stallion colt that is attracting much 
attention. He is pronounced the most perfect 
looking animal that this locality has ever 
seen. Mr Van Akeu is quite proud of his 
Morgan-Wilkeswood, and well he may be. 
He also owns the finest herd of blooded Hol- 
steinus in the county. John M. MeLaren, gen- 
eral agent for American Agriculturist,has just 
completed a very thorough canvass of this 
township under the guidance of Jonathan 
Van Aken of Port Ewen. Mr Mecef.aren by 
his geniality has made many friends not only 
for the paper he represents, but also for him- 
self. 

Pavilion Center, Genesee Co, Oct 25—Pota- 
toes will not be more than 40 % of a full 
crop. Apples are no crop at all. There never 
was such a fine fall for harvesting beans, and 
all are now in so that they will be of tine 
quality. Much second growth clover has been 
eut, also more clover for seed than for many 
years past. Stock of all kinds for feeding con- 
tinne high and searce. Many wells and cis- 
terns are giving out and some swamps are 
burning, the fires set by passing engines or 
hunters. There is an increase of 15 to 20 % 
in the acreage of wheat sown this fall, but it 
is doubtful if much more grain will be har- 
vested than usual, owing to the dry weather. 
Much was put ip in poor shape, and also very 
late. Many pieces are hardly showing above 
ground now. That sown early on well work- 
ed ground looks only fairly well for this time 
of year. 

Pittstown, Rensselaer Co, Oct 25—Potato 
digging is athing of the past for ‘97. Some 
tiekis were almost a total failure, while others 
had a good crop of tubers yielding from 50 to 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


65 bbls to the acre. About 40 % of the crop is 
still in farmers’ hands. Corn husking is the 
order of the day with an average yield. Ap- 
ples are not keeping good and the market is 
very dull. No fall plowing done yet, as the 
ground is very dry. 


NEW JERSEY 


Chatham, Morris Co, Oct 25--Farmers have 
begun husking corn. Quite acrop of rowen 
has been gathered. A number of farmers 
have mowed their meadows a_ second time to 
destroy the wild carrot seed, and after mow- 
ing have raked and burned it. Farmers in 
general have taken advantage of the dry time 
to get the bedding off the low meadows. Po- 
tatoes have rotted badly. The best crops are 
only 50 % of last year’s. They are bringing 
from $2.25 to 2.75 per bbl. 

November Institute Dates—A number of 
farmers’ institutes have been arranged for 
November by the state board of agriculture. 
Among the speakers will be State Dairy Com- 
missioner George W. McGuire, Prof E. B. 
Voorhees of the state colleze, State Entomol- 
ogist John B. Smith, Hon T. Bb. Terry of 
Ohio, Hon F. E. Dawley, director of New 
York institutes, and many others prominent 
in agricultural and horticultural lines. The 
list of November meetings is as follows: 
Deckertown,Sussex, ‘ov 8-9 Swedesboro, Gloucester, 
Stewartsville, Warren, N 10 Nov 18-19 
Locktown, Hunterdon, Hammonton, Atlantic, N 22 

Nov 11-12. Woodstown, Salem, N 23-24 
Harlingen, Somerset, N15 Allentown, Monmouth, N 26 
Hopewell, Mercer, Nov 16 Hightstown, Mercer, Nov 27 
Haddonfield, Camden, N17 Keyport, Monmouth, N 29-30 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Center Co 0 —Not for a number of years has 
this section experienced such a droutn as is 
now prevailing. No rain of any amount has 
fallen for two months. Farmers are compelled 
to drive stock miles to water as well as haul 
water for domestic use. Wheat that was 
sown early, a month to six weeks ago, is not 
yet up and some tields that have sprouted are 
becoming very yellow, and it is feared will 
dry up. “Mountain fires are raging, destroy- 
ing much valuable timber. In some _ places 
corn is half husked and fodder hauled in. 
Potatoes have been raised and much of the 
surplus crop shipped to eastern markets, the 
price received being 60e per bu. Corn is sell- 
ing for 20e out of the tield. All kinds of poul- 
try are low. Frests have killed all kinds of 
garden produce, but not before a good supply 
of everything had been gathered. Nuts of all 
kinds will be scarce this year. 


Smithfield, Fayette Co, Oct 25—The drouth, 
the worst ever known here, continues. Fires 
in field and wood and along the railroad are 
of daily occurrence. Much fencing and con- 
siderable hay have been burned. Farmers are 
not all through seeding yet. Corn husking is 
now the main feature of farm work. 


Pittsburg’s New Market House—The com- 
plaint during the past summer of the Alleghe- 
ny farmers that inadequate accommodations 
were afforded them in the Pittsburg markets, 
instigated the organization of a company for 
the erection of a new market house on East 
Liberty street. The officers of the company 
are pres, James R. Mellen; sec, William H. 
Stevenson; treas, E. P. Black. Plans for the 
proposed new building have been accepted 
and the contract will be let so that the strue- 
ture will be completed by the 1 - of May, 1898. 
The building will be 200x290 feet, one story 60 
feet high with a dome 160 a t. It wili be 
constructed of steel, brick and stone. and will 
cost $250,000. There will be accommodations 
for 200 stalls, and already more than 150 of the 
number have been taken by Allegheny farm- 
ers. One ofthe main points will be its im- 
proved sanitary arrangement, to be such that 
there will be absolutely no chance for the ac- 
cumulation of any refuse matter. The struc- 
ture will cover an entire block and will be ac- 
eessible from the four sides. No outside stalls 
will be erected the first year. 


MARYLAND. 


Burkittsville, Frederick Co, Oct 25—Wheat 
seeding is finished and the crop is growing 
nicely. The acreage has been increased at 
least one-third over that of the past three or 
four years, some farmers doubling their acre- 
age. Farmers still depend on phosphate as a 
stimulant for that crop. One fertilizer com- 
pany of this county reports having sold 5000 
tons this season. Corn gathering is in order 
and the crop is a good one, the new preduct 
selling at $1.25 per bbl. Stock sattle are so 
high in price ‘that many farmers do not care 
to risk investing in them. Hogs are scarce 
owing to cholera last season. Hay is plenti- 

















Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WOR D. 





Realizing that every farmer has. during the vear. some 
thing to sell or exchange. or some Want to be filled. we 
have decided to take advertisements of tbis Class. go 
on this vage and under this heading in the American 
Agriculturist. at the extremely iow rate of five cenuisa 
word, each lnseruol, 


REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEE, 


The address must be counted as part of the advertise 
ment, and each initial. or a number, Counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany eacn order. aud advertisements 
must have address on, a8 we Cauuot forward replies sent 
to this ofhce. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser. 
tion In tissue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be cnarved at the revutar rate of Sixty cents 
per line each insertion. to go on another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set tn 
pear! type. no large dismiay type beige used, thus making 
a stnali aav. as noticeable as a targe one 

Supscribers to the American Agriculturist wil! find 
that ap advertisement 1p this Gepartmeut will prove a pay- 
lng Investineni. 

Adaress 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
&2 I. eanestennndl Place. New York, 








LIVE “STOCK. 
MTPHUOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRE PIGS. 10 weeks old. #8 a 
Pag! mated for breeding: no akin. Order direct from this ad. 

T. C. CHAP MAN & SON, Stony Brook, N. Y. 





ERSEYS St “besntest and Combination Touae tock for 
e sale. Write what you want. 8S. E, NIVIN, 1. andenberg, Pa, 


HY DORSET Tp AMS. thoroughbred. ‘Bormenst prices, 
Sl ETERS FARM, La plume, Pa. 








MISCELLANEOUS. | 
Ww D—To Rent or Buy. New Jersey Farm of 2 to 10 acres: 
light soil, southerly exposure. sheltered from northerly 
winds, having barn and house on land, not ‘ es from 
New York nor 4 miles from railro ( full 
ay ulars. Address WESTON, street, New 
ork City. 
\EED POTATOES—Bushel or car lots (“Hend *s W alter 
iN Raleigh.” Uncle ~_ and Bovee: 3 tubers I rst 
sender from any office free). Carmans others, 





Thorough, 
SMITH'S SEED AND STOCK FARM, Manchester, N 





\ JAKE vour Poultry House warm and dry. by using Standard 
4 toofing and heavy Felt for lining. Write for samples and 
prices. J. 8. CASE, Colchester, Ct. 


Sold 
33,000 Plants. 


From the advertisement that 1 had in the Farmers’ Ex 
change column of The Agricnuiturist I sold a total of 
33.000 plants to four different parties. Think there were 
more sales, as some do not state in what paper they saw 
the adverti-ement. I must say that this column is a great 
help to the farmers. 





, 





ful and moving. slowly at 8 per ton. Potatoes 
are scarce, owing to a short late crop. Black 
head operated among turkeys but not to such 
an extent as in the past few years. Anples 
are scarce, selling at 2 per bbl on trees. 
Chestnuts are scarce. 


OHIO. 


Farmers’ Institutes—During the coming win- 
ter 254 farmers’ institutes will be held in the 
state, the largest number ever held in any 
year. Secretary Miller of tlie state board of 
agriculture, who has been making the assign- 
ment of speakers,is enthusiastic over the pros- 
pects. There are 38 speakers and 1n the list are 
some of the best informed agriculturists in 
the state. If the farmers will attend these in- 
stitutes,immense good will result. 


Andover, Ashtabula Co O—Frosts on tlie 
nights of Oct 22, 23 and 24 did considerable 
damage to corn. Very little matured enough 
to put in the shock. Many are now filling 
silos, fearing more frosty nights. The weather 
is dry and cool. Some wheat is still to be 
sown. A larger acreage is sown than usual,and 
it is coming up nicely and looks wel]. Pota- 
toes are poor and rotting badly. Stock ewes 
$5 to 7 per head. Spring calves seli as high 
as 15 per head, yearlings 20 to 25 and cows 
and pigs accordingly. Several shipments to 
eastern states from here have been made. 
Stock is scarce. The grange is adding new 
members at every meeting. 


Millersburg, Holmes Co o—This county 
has suffered from oue of the worst drouths it 
has ever known. Farmers waited several 
weeks for rain for wheat sowing and then 
finally sowed in the dnst. Some is not yet 
sown and what is up looks bad. <A very 
large acreage was put out. Pastures and fields 
are brown and bare and some stock is already 
being fed. This means a long winter, as the 
grass will not revive so late in the season. 
Corn is being cribbed. but is only fair in qual- 
itv. There is an immense crop of clover seed 
and prices will be very low. Hogs, cattle 
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72,000 copies 


“ 11, 71,500 « 
“ 18, 72,000 “ 
“ 25, 72,000 « 


287,500 «“ 
7 1,875 Copies 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, Middle Edition, circulates only in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser after trade from this section 
can ee to omit the paper from his 
covers the field more thor- 
pane than other agricultural 
weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and made a part of all con- 
tracts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS. 
Secese eceeces pacinctinatnccctntt 


Total, 


Average for 
the month, 


list. 
any 


ee 





and skeep are in good demand and bring ial 
be a 


prices. This county is getting to great 
horse market. There are two monthly sales 
of two carloads each, principally western 


horses that are bought by dealers and fatten- 
ed for the eastern markets. 
— - 
The Milk Market. 

At New York. an undertone of considerable 
contidence in the maintenance of pric es pre- 
Deaiers are looking for a shortage in 
the supply and if this is such as generally ex- 
pected, there should be little trouble with the 


vails. 


question of surplus for some time to come. 
There is talk that the exchange price will be 





se P qt by the first of next month. This week 
it holds at Zac 
Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Oct 25 were as fol- 
lows: 
Fluid Cream Con- 
milk densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 27.699 1,011 412 
N Y Central, 13,367 126 308 
N Y¥. Ont & West, 25,921 904 a 
West Shore, 14,417 215 342 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,109 182 73 
NY & Putnam, 2,121 _ a 
New Haven & H, 10,199 287 — 
Del, Lack & West, 37,331 1,043 — 
Long Island, 567 -- — 
N J Central, 2.450 37 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.929 240 — 
H RT Co, 6,295 351 == 
Other sources, 4.200 -—— — 
Total receipts, 162,605 4,396 1135 
Daily av this week, 23.229 628 162 
= last week, 23.076 612 141 
Corres’ing week last year, 20,660 405 160 


According to the Milk Reporter the _ pro- 
posed plan for consolidating the milk business 
of New York city will succeed. That paper 
says at least 80 % of the total is already under 
control, or sufticiently so to warrant applying 
for articles of incorporation, with the prob- 
ability that these will be secured by Nov 1. 

Miik dealers, wholesale and retail, supply- 
ing the New York and Jersey City trade,com- 
plain that the situation is far from satisfactory 
to them, at existing prices. A veteran in the 
bnsiness writes us as follows: ‘‘We are sell- 
ing just as low as we did last year at this 
time, and are paying more for milk. In Sept, 
6, the price was 2}¢ P qt for the first half, 
and 2e the last half and in Oct 2c for the first 
hi lf and 2he for the last haif. Sept of this year 

“le P gt all the month,and now, Oct, 2c P qt, 
so the farmers are getting better prices than 
they did in ’96. Here are some of the prices 


AMONG THE FARMERS 




































CLINTON 
17.97 
FRANKLIN \ 64.07 
67 LAWRENCE) 7570 
2443 58.16 
47.26 
JEFFERSON $5 €* 
9 14,06 
29 
CATTARAU <aee ey 
20.70 “ |Lewis 57. WARREN 
45.64 7352 \ 185 i 
4475 . 50. © 
OSWEGO HAMILTON 2 
ery ONEIDA. 4767 5 
224 |monnol | MAI AS Pr a a 
GENESEE == 48.02 ONONDAGA 4 oo 33 23,48 — 
.00 S408 2353 2614 HERKIME MONTGOME 58.05 
43.67 NTARIO g 23, 53.66 44.81 9.56 44 & 
WYOMING | 25.82 ‘aa, & #850 \— MADISON S408 5 By 
19,29 \45-36 ATES YUGA KORTUR 23,34 JALBANY / 222.65 
40,53 fimnestonl_( 28° Voss | 26.69 |wenancd|°ngge ° 7.42.56 sn72 15 OM 
corunes 4857)| 26.53 47.23 "ean “ se 
2279 |4e5t sacttes ne J 
USIALLEGANY |STEUBEN 4 46.5 DELAWARE “a. Ko 
ease | as pute [oes (me) maar Ne ee 
| 40.55 48,51 | 55.53 50.90 | 57-20 53.37 ULSTER 
SULLIVAN 7 2023 — 
1441 65.62 
52.86 
ORANGE \PGuY3" 
28.62 6 
: Ais p83 Ve 
25.28 S93. Gi) & 
F soar “ei 
” 
THRIFT IN THE EMPIRE STATE 
Out of every 100 farms in New York state, the federal census of 1890 found that 23 (22.94 


per cent) were oceupied by tenants, 
other homes (70.72 per cent) were tenants. 


centage of home tenant families. 
portion of farm tenants than others. 
the more difticult of ‘access 1t is, the 
their owners. In no case, however, 
tenancy in the Empire state as high 


at which milkmen are selling in N Y: Per can 
of 40 qts, $1 40: at stores 7c; retail oft wagon, 
7c and 8c P qt. When I came here in 
70, the price was ive wholesale and 12c¢ re- 
tail; then deaiers secured trade by selling 
pure wilk,now by selling at low prices.’ 


5e, 6e, 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


At Utica, N Y,Oct 25—Inquiry among sales- 
men develops the fact that the fine weather of 
the present inonth, as compared with the snow 
and sleet of a year ago, is causing a much bet- 
ter yield of mik this year than last, and that 
the make of cheese this October will probab- 
ly exceed that of last October ahout 25 %. 
The sales of to-day varied with different fac- 
tories. Some are only sold down to the mid- 
dle of September, while others closed out the 
entire make ofthat month to-day.and still oth- 
ers have sold to dates ranging all the way be- 
tween these. Those who have been holding 
back begin to feel that it is useless to do so 
any longer and are allowing at least a portion 
of their stock to go forward at current rates, 
and these rates are lower. Buyers say 
while quotations remain the same as for two 
weeks past. there is but little sale for the 
cheese. If an exporter has an order he is will- 
ing to pay the price, but when that order is 
filled he doesn’t want any more at any price. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 3421 bxs at 8c, 240 at 8he: large white, 
2258 at 8$c, 170 at 83c; small white. 217 at 88e, 
380 at 8c; small colored, 1645 at 8$c, 180 at 


83c. Total 8511 bxs, against 5887 one year 
ago and 6150 two years ago. 

At Little Falls, sales were 1175 bxs large 
at 8#c. 115 do at pt; small 452 at 7fc, 1103 at 


Sie, 3468 at 8fe. Total 6316 bxs. 

Butter—At Utica, 16 pkgs creamery at 2le, 
12 do at 23e, and 22 cases prints at 224c. At 
Little Falls, 45 pkgs dairy at 17@18c, bulk at 
18c. 


while nearly 
The facts for 
map, the upper figures indicating percentage of farm tenant families, 
It will be seen that 
The further the county is 
extent to which 

except near greater New York, 
as in the United States as a whule. 


greater is the 


that | 


Deposit grange is very much 
turning out in good numbers since 


three-fourths of 


some 


the families occupying 
each county are shown on the above 
the lower figure the per- 
counties have amuch less pro- 
from market or large cities or 
its farms are cultivated by 
is the proportion of farm 


Patrons of Husbandry. 





NEW YORK. 
alive, Patrons 
the sum- 


mer vacation. 
North Manlius grange is in flourishing con- 


dition. 


will be made next 
attended the Pomona grange 


The last payment on th 


grange hall 
A large delegation 


April. 
at Fayetteville. 


The lady overseer was given a surprise party, 


Oct 18, 
giarriage. 


it being the fifth 


anniversary of her 








Macbeth lamp- 


and all the 


right chimney. 


chimneys: save 


nine-tenths of the chimney money 


But get the 


Go by the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburg Pa. 


trouble. 











SAVE %¢ YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
~ With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 


pd filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 


anagency. Write at once, 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
9 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
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THE LIBERAL VOLUME OF BUSINESS, 


TurEspAY Eventne, Oct 26, 1897. 

The week has been devoid of sensational 
features in tue business world, and while the 
volume of trade is less than earlier in the fall, 
it is liberal in the aggregate. It is perhaps 
just as well that there shoald be a halt in op- 
erations which at one time assumed a phase 
of speculative energy, in that purchases of 
goods of nearly all descriptions were beyond 
immediate requirements and rather anticipa- 
tory than otherwise. Market conditions are 


healthiest when support and demand are 
somewhere near equal, rather than where 
positive inflation is present. The iron indus- 


try is more quiet, yet, thereis a liberal output; 
speculation in wool has ceased, and cotton 
goods are dull at exceptionally low prices,due 
largely to the belief in another big crop and 
conservatism among buyers. 
Markets for farm produce are 
active with more weakness in corn, cotton 
and hogs than in any other leading staples, 
while wheat is fairly well supported under an 
encouraging export traue and a belief in a re- 
stricted acreage another year, although this is 
still premature. Cattle and sheep are active 
and woolis quiet and generaliy held at top 
prices. The dairy markets are without im- 
portant new feature and farmers are moving 
hay, apples and potatoes in liberal quantities. 


moderately 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 


--Wheat— —Corn— -——Oats—~ 





Cash or spot 1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, 93%, = 25 23 17 
New York, ITY 301, - 301, .23 
Boston, - -- Bd16 3544 .2844 
Toledo, +96, 7814 26 .25% .18l, 
St Louis, t.99 ei2tg 24 224, .19 
Minneapolis, .91 66 2414 — 19%, — 
S Franeiseco, *1.55 #1.55 *1.1745 71.00 *1.25 *1.121, 
London, 1.093, 8049 41% 44%, — -- 
*pCental. Other prices ® bu. + No 2 red. 


PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
Dec, 9436 264% 01814 
May, D214 30 2074 


PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA. 
This week Last week One y'r ago 
2 4.629,000 25,930,000 57,285.000 
$4. (72.000 40,497,000 17,856.000 
Oats, 15. 868.000 14,882,000 10,901,000 
At Chicago, wheat has exhibited more 
life, a sag in the price which took place the 
middle cf last week being followed subse- 
quently by an excellent upturn of 2@3e P bu. 
While reactions are to be expected, the signi- 
ficant fact remains that there is an undercur- 
rent of real strength apparent, affording en- 
couragement in the belief that farmers will 
continue tu receive remunerative prices for 
this great staple. Immediate cause of the ad- 
vance a few days ago was a revival of the ex- 
port trade, western Europe undoubtedly re- 
quiring liberal quantities of our surplus. For- 
eign markets exhibit considerable strength, 
and latest returns from our own winter wheat 
fields do not show any general recovery from 
the feeble conditions of some weeks }ast. 
Operators continue to closely watch the 
home movement and the foreign situation. 
tecent cable advices bave spoken of general 
rains and much more favorable outlook in 
Argentina, but it will be many weeks yet be- 
fore nuch wheat from the new crop can be ex- 
ported, even should the surpius prove liberal, 
a matter by no means assured. <As_ for Rus- 
sia, the surprisingly large quantities exported 
from a generally accepted short crop cannot 
be expected to keep up at such a pace very 
much longer, unless very unusual conditions 
prevail. While exports have been stimulated 
the past two or three months by tbe higher 
prices. probably taking wheat from the present 
crop and previous reserves, shipments may be 
expected to fali off before long, as navigation 
at Baltic ports is closed by frost in late au- 
tumn. Meanwhile exports from the US con- 
tinue liberal, weekly clearances of wheat and 
flour being reported by  Bradstreet’s at 
5,552,000 bu against 6,000,000 bu the previous 
week and 4,000,000 bu one year ago. The 
movement of spring wheat in the northwest is 
less burdensome, and it is now generally con- 
sidered the rainfall to date has not done all 
that winter wheat farmers hoped it would, 
creating a degree of uncertainty as to the next 
crop. Speculative interest has been mod- 
erate, shipping demand fair,stocks at primary 
points inclined to aveumulate. After selling 
down to 9lc P bu last week, Dee advanced 
sharply to better than 4c, with May le dis- 





Wheat, bu, 
Corn, 


count, cash lots usual differences according to 
grade and position. 
Cornu has 


been poorly supported for some 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


time, but the recent further decline seems to 
have placed it on a level, following what is 
practically a 10c break from the top in <Au- 
gust, where buyers can show some interest. 
Bullish inventive 1s needed, however,to accel- 
erate the demand either for immediate or 
future account. Weather conditions in the 
west have been favorable for curing the- crop, 


and shipments from the country are very 
large with public stocks in Chicago more 


than liberal. Meanwhile the demand on both 
domestic and export account is less urgent, 
and the belief seems to prevail thatthere will 
be more than enough corn to go around. 
However, prices are now down to much the 
level of a year ago, and support may be at- 
tracted on the belief that the commodity is 
intrinsically worth the money, irrespective of 
the movement. Not until December worked 
under 26¢ P bu wasthere any show of re- 


covery, with May at one time close to 29c. No 
2in store has sold around 24@25c, under 


grades usual discount. 

In the absence of special incentive the oats 
market has closely followed corn, ruling weak 
and firmer by turns, prices holding within a 
narrow range, Dec close to 18@19¢ P bu, and 
May 20$@21}c. General duliness has pre- 
yailed, yet there is a liberal cash business in 
the aggregate.including some taken for export 
account. No 2 by sample 18@19c, No 3 white 
20@2i,c, No 3 mixed 174$@18c. 

Rye has shown spasmodic activity, following 
wheat, yet a fair shipping demand is noted 
and also some speculative support. No 2 cash 
45@46c P bu, No3 43}@44c, Dec 46@48c, May 
484.@49hc. 

Barley market has been 
factory to salesmen for some time past, bar- 
ring the fact of rather low prices. Supplies 
liberal in the aggregate, and so with the de- 
mand, chietly for the better malting grades. 
Comparatively small offerings of feed burley, 
this continuing to sell at 25@27c P bu of 48 
lbs; fair to choice malting v0@40c, fine to fan- 
cy old 45@45ce. 

Timothy market irregular, prices not great- 


moderately satis- 


ly changed from those of last week. Prime 
cash $2 65@2 70 P etl, March delivery 


sample at 
and tame 


2 85@2 ,country seed selling by 
usual discount. Clover seed quiet 


on the basis of 5 40@5 50 P ctl for contract 
prime. 
At Toledo, wheat somewhat unsettled, 


market following the foreign situation and the 
movement in the west; No 2 red %9%@9b65e P 
bu, May about le premium. Corn dull around 
26c P bu for No 2 cash, oats quiet at 19@19he, 


rye 49%. Clover seed still unsupported, 
operators taking cognizance of the liberal 


movement from the country. Prime quotable 
around $3 35 P bu; alsike 5 25@5 50. 

At New York, the featurein wheat wasa 
sharp advance late last week under a renewal 
of export demand, Ne 2 red selling “up to 
about $1 02 P bu in store, followed later by a 
reaction, prices around 1, other grades in pro- 
portion. The undertone in the wheat market 
is one of*considerable confidence in the main- 
tenance of high prices, flour a little more ac- 
tive, rye flour in better demand. Buckwheat 
quiet and trade evidently awaiting colder 
weather; market around 38c ® bn on track 
with new crop buckwheat flour 1 304150 ¥ 
100 Ibs. Corn quiet on the basis of 304@31le 
P bu for No2 instore. Oats dull with No 
2 mixed 23@23hc, white 25@26c; state rye 50c 
P bu on track; clover seed duli at 5 50@7 P 
100 tbs, timothy seed 2 50@3 50. 





THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





-Cattle— —Hogs— —Shneep— 

1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs, $5 35 $510 3400 $3 60 $435 $3 40 
New York, 540 475 435 415 450 3650 
Buffalo. 535 4909 420 380 465 350 
Kansas City, 510 475 38 340 400 315 
Pittsburg. 500 455 415 380 415 350 


At Chicago, the cattle trade Jacks ‘‘gimpi- 
ness,’’ to use an expression of the trade in- 
dicating lack of special animation or support. 
The supply of really good beef cattle is ap- 
parently ample fur.the requirements of the 
trade. The export inquiry is fair but not 
urgent, and so with the demand from local 
killers and shippers to eastern markets. 
While something strictly choice to prime may 
command $4 85¢5 35 or possibly a little more, 
it is difficult to get anything like that for the 
rank and file of offerings. Coarse heavy cat- 
tle have shown real weakness, selling around 
4 35@4 50, while handy medium weight 
steers, well finished, command 4 49@4 75. 
Cows and bulis and mixed butchers’ stuff 
generally show little change; supply only 
moderate, demand fair, choice heifers selling 
well. The country demand for stock cattle 








easier 


has fallen off to some extent and it is 
to buy. 
Western rangers are in generally good de- 


mand at about recent prices, competing 
sharply with the medium class of native farm 
fed steers. Good rains are reported in ‘Tex- 
as, something very much to be desired by the 
range interests and helpful to winter pas- 
tures. 


Fey export steers, $5 30@5 35 Poor to fey bulls, $2 50@4 15 


Good to ch, 1156 Canners 2 00@3 00 
@1450 Ins, 460@5 15 Western range, 
Com to fair. 1150 seers, 3 50@4 25 
@1400 Ths, 3 60@435 Feeders. 3 75@4 50 
Ch to fcy cows and Stoekers, 400 to 
heifers. 3 85@4 50 850 Ths, 3 00@4 
Fair to good cows, 275@375 Calves, 300 fs up, 2 7i@s 
Calves. vea., 4506 50 
Hog supplies at leading western points, 


including Chicago, have been running ahead 
of a year ago, and this has made it easier for 
packers to secure concessions, especially as 
the quality is generally good, including a lib- 
eral proportion of heavy weights. The mar- 
ket is devoid of particularly new feature, or- 
dinary to good heavy packers selling at $3 49 
@3 90, mixed weights 3 65@4, assorted light 
3 80@4, pigs and rough lots 3 40@3 75. 

Considerable activity has prevailed in the 
sheep market, prices showing occasional ad- 
vances. While this checks buying fervor, the 
trade is healthy. Good demand for stock 
sheep to ship to the country. Western miut- 
tons sell largely at $3 60@4 10, chsice heavy, 
including prime natives, 4 15@4 35. Western 
lambs 4 50@5, choice native lambs 5 24@ 
5 85. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market quiet with & 
cars received Monday of this week, demand 
1ather slack, prices in some instances a shade 
lower. Usual classes of buyers represented 
but seem inclined to hold aloof except at 
slight concessions. Quotations are as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $475@5 00 Poor to good fat bulls,#2 00@3 50 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 440@470 Poor t« good fat cows, 
Fair, 900 to 110 Ibs, 375@4 25 Heifers, 700 to 110) lbs, 2 75 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 340@375 Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00@1 
Rough, half-fat, 325@400 F’sh cows & springr’s 15 00@4 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@400 Veal cal.ves 5 0O@6 75 

Weakness seems to have overtaken the hog 
market in earnest,the 385 double decks received 
Monday of this week selling ata further slight 
decline. Prime medium $4@4 05, good to best 
Yorkers 4, pigs 3 85@3 95, good heavy droves 
3 95@4, rough lets 350@3 75. Sheep market 
steady and firm under offerings of only 12 cars 
Monday. Prime heavy wethers 4 15@4 25, 
yearlings a siight premium, good mutton 
sheep 3 90@4, fair mixed droves 3 50@3 80, 
lambs 3 50@5 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle 















quiet, offerings ample, 
market rather slow, Monday’s receipts were 
175 cars and transactions on the basis of the 
following quotations: Good to choice butcher 
steers $4 25@4 75, shipping 4 60@4 85, the top 
figure 5 25; stockers and feeders 3 40@4 10, in- 


dicating a decline of 10@15c; good to fancy 
heifers 3 90@4 40, fat cows and _ bulls 


3 50@4 25, milch cows and springers 25@65 ~? 
head, veal calves 5 25@7 P 100 lbs. Hogs weak 
with 100 cars on sale Monday, nearly all 
grades selling around 4c P Jb; this figure rep- 
resents a decline since the beginning of last 
week of 10@15c. Sheep receipts 75cars, mar- 
ket fairly active with good to extra 4 25@4 75, 
yearlings a premium, mixed lots and ordina- 
ry 350@3 75. Fair lambs 5 40@5 65, choice 
5 75@5 85. 

At New York, cattle trade quiet with prices 
substantially steady; this is particularly true 
of good butcher weights, while common to 
medium mixed lots, including dry cows, are 
dull and easy. Quotations are continued on 
the basis of $4@5 15 for native steers, recent 
sales including medium weight Ky and O 
beeves at 4 65@4 90, liglit weight O and Va 
steers at 4 40@4 45, choice to light Ill cattle 
at 4 70@4 80. Stags and oxen are salable at 
2 50@4 60, bulls 2 50@3, dry cows 2@3, veal 
calves steady at 5@7 50, grassers 3@3 25. Hogs 
lower at 4 10@4 30. Sheep in good demand 
and firmer when choice, market generally 
active, fair to extra sheep 3@4 50, lambs 5@6. 

At London, 
estimated dressed 
T7@8ic P bb. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the trade has been less satis- 
factory to those shipping in from the coun- 
try. The demand here for eastern and export 
acvount fell off, it is to be hoped only tem- 
porarily, salesmen experiencing difficulty in 
securing remunerative prices. Extra good 
driving and draft horses and chunks, suitable 


American steers 10$;@l1lc P hb, 
weight; refrigerator beef 


for the best class of foreign trade, are in 
moderate favoc,- but common and medium 


horses are indifferently supported, and often 
go at considerable concessions compared with 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 





To Save Doctor’ Bills, use Garland stove and 
ranges. 









































a month ago. Dealers are hopeful the market 


will ‘‘right itself’’ before long. Quotations 
gre revised as follows: 
Express and heavy draft, $55@150 
150 to 1400-lb Chunks, 4iq@ 80 
650 10 1150-ib chunks, 2a 40 
Carriage teams, 200@400 
Saddle horses, 60(2.200 
Ordinary drivers, 30@ 65 
GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCER TRADE 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in al) in- 
stances are wholesale. They reter to prmces at 
the produce wil) sell from store,warenouse, 
or aock From tneseé. country consignees 
t pay freight and commission charges. When 
solid in # small way l retailers or cousumers an 
advance 1s usually secured 





3eans. 

At New York, demand limited and _ prices 
barely steady. Ch ’97 marrow $140 P 
bu, ch ’96 marrow 1 324@135 ®P bu, « fair 
to good 1@1 25, ch medium 115, pea 
110@1 15, red kidney °97 1 50@1 55, ’96 ch 


1 20@1 35, white kidney 1 65, yellow eye 1 40, 
Cal lima 1 35@1 40, green peas 774@90c. 

At Boston, receipts moderate and demand 
siow. N Y and Vt small hand-picked pea 
$1 20@1 25 P bu, marrow 1 05, screened 90c@ 
1, seconds 80@90c, Cal pea 1 30@1 50, ch h p 
medium 1 10, screened 90c@1, seconds 80@90c, 
vellow eyes 1 830@1 35, red kidney 1 50@1 60, 
dried limas 24@3c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, choice kinds in light suppiy 
and market continues firm. Fey 1896 evap’d 
apples 9c P tb, prime 8}@8%c, sun-dried sliced 
sa4c, chopped $2 75@3 P 100 tbs, cores and 
skins 2 5u@3, cherries 10@124c P fb, blackber- 
ries 4@4)c, evap’d raspberries 11@14}c, huck- 
leberries 6@7c. 

At Chicago, a moderate demand exists, sup- 
ply light. Good to ch evaporated apples 
Tajhe P tb, fancy a premium, ch bright sun- 
dried apples, eastern and southern 33@4c, 
s@3ic, chopped apples 2}@2kc, 

New evaporated rasp- 


dark goods 
cores and skins 24@2he. 


berries 14c. 


Kegs. 
At New York, arrivals continue light and 
market firm. Fey selected, newlaid tear- 
by 194200 P dz, N Y and a country 


marks 16@18e, western ch, loss off 17@17h4e, 
fair to good $2 70@3 60 P case of 30 dz, dirty 
and checks 2@3, refrigerator 135@144c. 

At Boston, slow and without wmaterial 
change. Nearby and Cape fey 25@28e P daz, 
eastern choice fresh 19@20c, fair to good 14@ 
Lic Vt and N H eh fresh 19c, western select- 


ed 18e, good to ch 15@1lbc, refrigerator stock 
14 14h¢. 
Fresh Fruits and Nuts. 
At New York, grapes fairly active, other 


$1 25@ 
3artlett 


and Del peaches 


fruits quiet. Md 
2 J 50c@1 25 P bskt, 


2 50 P earrier, N 


pears 2@3 50 P bbl, Seckel 3@5,. Bose 1 50@ 

Sheldon 1 50@2 50, Kieffer 1@2 25, Anjou 
1 25@1 75, quinces 2@3 P bbl, Delaware 
grapes 9@13c P small bskt, Niagara 6@10ce, 


black grapes 7@124c, Cape Cod cranberries 6@ 
656 P bbl, N J 4 50@5 2, Fla oranges 3@5 P 
bx, grape fruit 6@6 50, beeswax 26@27c P bb, 
white clover comb honey 10@12c ® fb, buck- 
wheat 8@9c, white clover extracted 5@dkc, 
Cal comb 11@13c, southern iu bulk 48@50c P 


gal. Chestnuts 4@6 # bu, buil nuts T5c, 
hickory nuts 1@1 25. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, inquiry good at full prices. 
Western spring bran 60@624¢ P 100 tbs, win- 
ter 65@70c, middlings 85e, linseed oil meal 
$25 50 P ton, cottonseed meal 21@21 50, rve 


feed 62) P 100 
brewers’ meal 92h4e, 
58a 62e. 


ibs, screenings 35@80c, 


grits 95c, coarse corn meal 


«76de 


Hay and Straw. 
At New York, offerings liberal and show- 
ing irregular quality. Prime timothy 72}@7ic 


P 100 ibs, No ldo 65@70c, No 2 55@60e, No 
3 45@50c, clover mixed 473@52hke, clover 40 


@45c, salt hay 35@45c, long 1ye straw 40@60ce, 
short 85@40c, tangled 30@40c, oat and wheat 
30@35e. 

At Boston, the market continues quiet with 
liberal supplies of common. grades. Prime 
large bales $14@14 50 ® ton, small 13 50@14, 


Noi 12 50@13, No 2 10@11, No 3 9@10, clover 
mixed 9@10 50. clover 8, vommon to prime 
rye straw 11@11 50, tangled 8@8 50, oat 6 50 
D7. 
Poultry. 
At New York, supplies fairly liberal, mar- 


ket slow. Dressed poultry: Average turkeys 
lOalle P tb, spring turkeys 11@13c, Philadel- 


phia spring chickens 11@14c, western dry- 
picked 8@9kc, scalded 7T@¥c, N Y and Pa 


towls 8@8ic, 
12@14e, squabs $1 50@2 50 P 
try: 


western 8c, ducks 10@13c, geese 
dz. 
Spring chickens 64@7e P tb, 


Live poul- 
fowls 73 a 





THE LATEST 


MARKETS 





8c, roosters 4@43c, turkeys 7@8c. ducks 40@ 
65c P pr, geese 1@1 5C, pigeons 15@25c P pr. 

At Boston, recéipts somewhat lighter and 
prices steady. Fresh killed: Northern and 


eastern chickens 15@16c # tb, fowls 10@12c, 

spring ducks 10@11lce. Western iced: ‘Tur- 

keys, ch spring 12@13c, old 10c, chickens, ch 

10c, fowls 8@9c, rousters 6c, tame pigeons $1 

@125 P dz. Live: Spring chickens 8@9c, 

fowls 8@¥e, roosters 5@6c, ducks 8c. 
Veverabies 

At New York, market cleaning up fairly 
well under good demand. Local beets $1 P 
100 behs, celery 25@380c P dz, cucumbers 50c@ 
1 P cra, cabbage 2@3 50 P 100, cauliflowers 
50c@1 50 P bbl, egg plant 75c@1 50 P® bbl, lo- 
cal lettuce 50¢c P bbl, green peppers 75c@1 25 
® bbl. red 1@1 50, tomatoes 40@75e P bx, 
pea s50@60ce P bu, marrow squash Tie P bbl, 
Hubbard 1@1 25,pumnkins 50@65c, Russia tur- 
nips 60@85c VB bbl, washed carrots 1@1 25 VP 
bbl, unwashed-1, string beans 25@30c P bu 
bskt, parsley and leeks 1 P 100. 

Wool. 

Continued strength in all domestic markets, 
as shown in our columns eljsewhere in this 
issue. Owing to the drouth in Australia,there 
is certain t» be a considerable shortage in the 
wool clin there,says the Melbourne Argus, es- 
timating the deticiency in New South Wales at 
15 %: in Victoria at 10 %; in South Australia 
at 20 % and in Queensland at 5%. The total 
shortage is estimated at 175,000 bales. 

New England Markets. 


At New Haven, Ct, fowls 9@10c P th 1 w, 
12@13c d w, turkeys 12@14c, western fresh 
eggs 20c P dz, cold sturage 16, baled rye 


straw $14 P ton, timothy hay 16, potatoes 75 
G@80c P bu, onions 90c, emy tub butter 20@25c¢ 
P tb, dairy 19@2I1c, full cream cheese 10@11c. 
—At Providence, RI, potatoes 2 25@3 P bbl, 
turnips 1 25, onions 75c # bu, cranberries 5 50 
@6 P bbl, Greening and Baldwin apples 2 450 
@3 P bbl, nearby fresh eggs 27@28c P dz, 
western 17@i8c, fowls 10@12e P th, chickens 
12@15e, hay 13 50@15 5uv P ton, emy print but- 
ter 24@25c P itb,tubs 22@23e, full cream cheese 
92@10c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butrer Market. 
New York State-—At Albany, active and firm, 


supply fair. Good to ch emy tubs 214@23ke 
P |b, prints 23@24c, dairy 20@22¢.—At Syr- 
acuse, market firmer. Cmy tubs 23c, prints 


9 


24c, dairy 21@23c. 

At New York. arrivals are so light that the 
market is kept up to the top prices and even 
more tian quotations is paid for choicest kinds. 
The strengti: is retiected in the grades next 
under best, but low qualities move slowly at ir- 
regular prices. A considerable amount of cold 
storage stock is being taken and prices for 
this sort are well established. Elgin and oth- 
er western creamery extras 234c #? Ih, 
western firsts 21@22c, seconds 17@19c, N Y 
emy 23@23hc, N Y dairy halftirkin tubs extra 
20c, Welsh tubs 19@193c, western factory extras 
114@13c¢. 

Pennsylvania—At 
strong with advancing 
other western cmy butter 
21@22¢c, seconds 19@2Uc, 
emy Ife, ladies 14e. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, receipts light and 
market firm. Fey cmy 24¢ P ib, ch 22@23c, 
June cmy 21@22c, imt emy 16@1ic, ladles 
13@1l4e, dairy prints 19@20c. 

Ohio— At Columbus, active and higher. Ch 
emy tuhs 25c P lh, prints 2éc, dairy 16@18c¢.— 
At Cleveland, Elgin extra 23@2c, firsts 
21@22c, Ohio and western ch 18@20c, dairy 17@ 
18e.—At Toiedo, Eigin emy 22@28¢c, Ohio and 
Mich 21@22c, dairy 17@18c. 

At Boston, much of the fresh stock is going 
into cold storage, consumptive demand being 
moderate. Prices well sustained. Quotations 
are as follows: Extracmy Vtand N H asst 
sizes 224@23c P lb, northern N Y asst sizes 22¢, 
large tubs 22c, western 214@22c, northern cmy 
firsts 19@20c, eastern 19@2lc, western firsts 
19@20c, extra Vt dairy 19c, N Y 18c, N Y and 
Vt firsts 16@i7e, western 12@15c, western imt 
emy 15@16c,ladles 12@14e. Prints and boxes 
1@2¢ premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, in good de- 

mand and firmer. Full cream cheddars 85 @9c 


Philadelphia, market 
tendency. Elgin and 
23c P db, firsts 
June cmy 21c, imt 
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P lb, flats 8@83c,skims 4@6c, imt Swiss 14¢.— 
At Syracuse, full cream 94@10c.—At Ogdens- 
burg. St Lawrence Co, 2689 bxs cheese offered, 
8gc bid for Morristown delivery, 8c for Og- 
densburg, no sales. 

At New York, supplies are moderate with 
strictly choice varieties a small proportion. 
Demand is fair and prices are well sustained. 
N Y full cream large fey colored 82@9c, white 
9@9ke, fair to good 8@8}ce, common 7} 
small fey colored 9}@94c, white 9}@9}c, skims 
7@Tie, part skims 5@6fc, full skims 3@3jc. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, a fair de- 
mand for choice. N Y full cream fey 9}@9%c 
P lb, fair te good 83@94c, Swiss 9}@10c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand fair, 
prices steady. N Y full cream 10@10}c P ib, 
fiats, large size 10}@104c, small size 10$@10ic, 
Ohio 9} @99c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market active and 
steady. N _ Y full cream cheddars lle P lb, 
Ohio 10c, limburger 12c, imt Swiss 14c.—At 
Cleveland, N Y full cream 10@10}c, Ohio 
9@9sec, skims 3@5c, limburger® 9@10c.—At To- 
ledo, full cream 10@11c, part skims 8c, full 
skims 6c 

At Boston, trade quiet with former prices 
prevailing. Quotations: N Y sinall extra 9c 
? Ib, large 9}c, firsts 8@9e, seconds 6@7c, Vt 
small extra #%@9kc, firsts 8@9c, seconds 6@72, 
extra sage §4@103c, part skims 4@5c, western 
twins 9@9}c, Ohio flat 8@9c. 





@ Tc, 








Heat.—A. E. J. H. has a cow which is very 
restless; she bawls nearly all the time. Treat- 
ment: Give bromide of potassinm 1 oz ata 
dose dissolved in culd water 1 pt three times 
a day until she becomes quiet. 








When a 
man falls out 
of a ten-story 

window 
you’d natu- 
tally say he 
is a dead 






















one man. Well, 
pos perhaps he 
is and then 

again, per- 

= haps not. 

= Something 

= may save 

a him. There 


friendly awn- 
ing that will 
let him down 
easy, so he 
may be sound 
and well to- 
morrow. You 
never know what may save a man who 
seems to be as good as dead. 

Many a man who seemed to be dying of 
consumption, and whom the doctors pro- 
nounced just as good as dead, has got well 
and strong and hearty again by usirg wr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. This 
wonderful medicine has shown the doctors 
that consumption isn’t always a fatal dis- 
ease. It can be cured if you get at the 
germs of it in the blood and clear them out 
t+-,yughly. That is what this ‘‘ Discovery” 
does. It makes new blood,—healthy blood. 

The germs of consumption can’t exist in 
healthy blood. They simply let go their 
hold and are carried out of the system; 
then the new blood builds up new tissue, 
new flesh, new power, new life. It carries 
vitality to the lungs, the bronchial tubes and 
every other part of the body. 

It cures people after cod liver oil has 
failed, because their digestive organs are 
too weak to digest fat-foods. The ‘* Discov- 
ery’’ makes the digestion strong. 

For thin and pale and emaciated peopte 
there is no flesh-builder in the world tc 
compare with it. It doesn’t make flebby 
fat, but hard, healthy flesh. It builds nerve- 
power and force and endurance. It is never 
safe to pronounce any one “dying of con- 
sumption,’’ or any other wasting disease, 
until this marvelous ‘‘ Discovery ’’ has been 
given a fair trial. 

Dr. Pierce’s thousand-page illustrated 
book, ‘‘ The People’s Common Sense Med- 
ical Adviser’ will be sent free paper-bound 
for the cost of mailing on/y, 21 one-cent 
stamps. Cloth-bound, 1o stamps extra. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ship round the world.” Early or Late. 


CAMPBELL’S EARLY 


“First of all Grapes,” says Rural New-Yorker. 


Largest stock of other Grape Vines, Small Fruits. 


Insist on our Seals and get what you buy. 
CEORCE S. JOSSELYN, FREDONIA, NEW YORK. 5 
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Be Swallowec. 


Scaled 96 points in possible 100. “Will 
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Why Great Britain Refused. 


The accepted reasons for the refusal of the 
British government to consider the proposals 
of our bimetalic commission looking to a 
restoration of silver to coinage by interna- 
tional agreement are complex. The general 
unwillingness to disturb existing conditions 
and make any departure from the traditional 
and tixed British tinancial policy, and the 
strong opposition of the banking and mon- 
eyed interests in London were powerful in- 
tinences in opposition. In every way open to 
them the bankers of London worked to pre- 
vent any acceptance of the American propos- 
als. They held meetings and passed resolu- 
tions, interviewed cabinet ministers and 
stirred up the newspapers uutil they had 
raised a storm of protests which the govern- 
ment was very unwilling to face. Outside 
London there was more disposition among the 
financiers to consider the proposals which 
Senator Wolcott’s commission had made, but 
London opposition was sufficient. The strong 
objection of the government of India to open- 
ing the wints of that country to silver coinage 
was another and important influence in bring- 
ing about the refusal to go into another inter- 
national monetary conference. 

It is agreed that Senator Wolcott and his 
colleagues presented their case with ability 
and handled it adroitly and with excellent 
judgment. They asked for a good deal, more 
than they had much reason to expect, anid 
came very uear obtaining important conces- 
sions. The bank of England did consider in- 
creasing its silver reserves by converting one- 
fifth of its bullion into silver and the open- 
ing vf the Indian mints seemed at one time 
almost prubable. Some of the provincial Eng- 
lish newspapers, like the Manchester Guard- 
ian, told the London bankers that they had 
something to learn in tinance from our com- 
mission, and a considerable bimetalic senti- 
ment showed itself all over the kingdom, 
largely as a result of this agitation. 

The failure uf the commission in its errand 
to London defers for an indefinite period any 
coming together of the great commercial na- 
tions to consider the monetary problem. It 
determines the policy of England and Ger- 
many to monometalism without any leanings 
in favor of sily.er and leaves the United States 
and France to determine whether they will at- 
tempt to recoin silver indetinitely. As far as 
we are concerned the situation is unchanged 
by anything the commission has accomplished. 

-icieeaialiieetuies 

Fur Seal Conference.—Representatives of 
Russia, Japan and the US are iu conference 
in Washington considering the best means of 
regulating the seal fishery in Behring sea and 
the prevention of the threatened extermina- 
tion of the seals. Great Britain is not repre- 
sented at this conference, but Canada is to 
have experts present at a later conference to 
be held after the adjournment of the one now 
in session. The second conference will be 
between Great Britain, Canada and the Unit- 
ed States and wiil be forth purpose of get- 
ting at the facts in regard to the condition of 
the seal herd. 


Lives and Property Saved.—The life saving 
service along the coast of the United States 
saved 700 lives, 646 vessels and over $5,000,000 
in property last year. There were 699 wrecks 
succored and only 53 were tutal losses, while 
there were only 47 lives lost out of 4445 per- 
sons on the wrecked vessels. In addition the 
life saving crews saved the lives of 74 per- 
sons who had in some way got into the water. 
There are 259 life saving stations, 189 on the 
Atlantic and gulf coasts, 55 on the lakes, 14 
ou the Pacific and one on the Ohio river. The 
cost of the service for the year was $1,479,943. 


A Powder Boy on the Constitution.—Maj W. 
H. Garland of Hampton, Va, is the only sur- 
vivor of the crew of the frigate Constitution, 
the centennial of whose launching was cele- 
brated in Boston the 2lst. Maj Garland is 95 
but was only 10 when he served a gun on the 
Constitution in the fight with the Guerriere 
in 1812, and was in the battle with the Java 
a few months later. He was detailed on the 
escort to Lafayette when he visited the Unit- 
ed States in 1824 and was in the crew of the 
Brandywine which took the marquis back to 
France in 1826. Maj Garland saw Napoleon 
at St Helena and thinks he is the only living 
American who has talked with the great em- 
neror. 


The Spanish Government’s Reply.—It is said 
that Minister Woodford cabled practically the 
whole of the Spanish reply to the note of our 
governwent on the Cuban situation to Wash- 
ington. This reply 1s said to be friendiy in 
tone, but to complain of the failure of the 
United States to prevent filibustering expedi- 


OUR 


STORY 


tions and to threaten tbat if such expeditions 
are not stopped Spain will exercise her rights 
under the treaty to search all vessels bearing 
our flag coming into Cuban waters. The only 
treaty regulating commerce which we have 
with Spain is about a hundred years old, and 
gives Spain the right to search vessels from 
this country coming into Cuban waters, for 
arms and other contraband of war, and to 
seize the vessel in which such contraband 
goods are found. 


In Oklahoma.—According to Gov Barnes 
there are over 300,000 people now in Oklaho- 
ma with property valued at $32,034,752 by the 
assessors. There are 1500 schoolhouses with 
88,795 pupils and 90 newspapers in the territo- 
ry, and the farmers raised 20,000,000 bushels 
of wheat and 150,000 bales of cotton the past 
season. There are several millions of acres of 
good land open for settlement in Oklahoma. 


Two Remarkable Men.—Admiral John L. 
Worden the hero of the Monitor and Merrimac 
tight in Hampton Roads in 1862 and command- 
er of the Monitor in that fight, and George M. 
Pullman,the palace car builder, died last week. 
Admiral Worden had a most honorable record 
as a sailor, having served continuously in the 
navy fur 51 years, from 1825 until he was _ re- 
tired with the full rank of admiral in 1886. 
No other naval officer has received this honor. 
He was 80 years old and had never recovered 
trom the wounds received in the Monitor-Mer- 
rimac battle. Mr Pullman invented the sleep- 
ing car and accumulated millions in building 
and operating them. It was at his town of 
Pullman that the Chicago railroad strike of 
1894 began. 


Over the Ocean.—Tbhe British government is 
investigating the death of Hughes, the news- 
paper correspondent who died in the streets 
of Havana after having been maltreated and 
robbed by a party of Spanish soldiers. Hon- 
ors are being heaped on the Gordon Highland- 
ers for their bravery ina recent battle with 
the tribesmen near Chagon. Fighting is al- 
most continuuvus between the British forces 
and the tribesmen and the revolt of the latter 
seems to be spreading. A commission of 
native Hawaiians is to be sent to Washington 
from Honolulu to oppose annexation. The 
differences between Hawaii and Japan are to 
be settled by arbitration.——The reported in- 
tention of the marquis of Salisbury to resign 
the premiership of Great Britain is denied, 
but in spite of the denial belief that this res- 
ignation is contemplated is gaining ground. 
——A special committee of workingmen and 
employers was sent to Germany by the city of 
Manchester, England, to learn, if possible, 
why German goods were driving English 
manufactures out of the market. The com- 
mittee finds the reason to be the superiority 
of German workmanship, owing to the better 
training, greater intelligence and skill of the 
German artisans. Eighty-seven warships 
are being built in British ship yards, 34 of 
which are for other countries. The higher 
price of wheat has raised the price of bread in 
France, causing some distress among the 
poor. Two socialist deputies attacked the 
government on this score in the chamber the 
other day and demanded that the customs du- 
ties on wheat be abolished and the increased 
price of that staple be paid from the public 
treasury.——The great strike of the engineers 
and other trades in England has already cost 
nearly $1,000,000 and is far from settlement 
and a_ strike of the Lancashire cotton 
workers is threatened if employers reduce 
wages.——The treaty of peace between Greece 
and Turkey is not yet completed, difficulties 
having arisen in regard to some of the arti- 
cles. Some articles are vague and liable to be 
misunderstood and Greece refuses to trust 
their interpretation to Turkey. 


Bits of News.—The figure head of the flag- 
ship Hartford on which Admiral Farragut as- 
cended the Mississippi to New Orleans, was 
presented to the city of Hartford? with appro- 
priate ceremonies last week. 

Boston celebrated the centennial of the 
launching of the Constitution on tiie 2ist. 

The canvass of the votes cast at the recent 
special election in New Jersey shows that the 
anti-gambling amendment to the constitution 
of that state was passed by a majority of 802, 
while the woman suffrage amendment was 
defeated by a majority of 10,059. 

Congress is to be asked to order the build- 
ing of gunboats to police the Yukon river. 
Naval stations are to be established at con- 
venient points at which men and launches 
will be placed and supplies kept. 

Dr Fridtjof Nansen,the renowned Arctic ex- 
lorer, arrived in N ¥ last Friday. He is to 
9e in this country several montbs lecturing. 

Yellow fever is still prevalent in New Or- 


OF THE NEWS 


leans, 53 new cases appearing in a single day 
last week. Several cases are reported in Mo- 
bile, Ala. 

Secretary of the Navy Long has contracted 
for 2000 steel armor-piercing projectiles, haifa 
ton each in weight, for 13-inch guns and 4009 
or 5000 other projectiles for guns of smaller 
caliber—total cost about $200,0000. 

The’ postoftice department is looking 
for a_ satisfactory device for cancelling 
stamps and wants inventors to submit models 
to the committee on stainp devices, postotiice 
department, Washington. 

The great revolving lens which was exhib- 
ited at the Chicago fair and afterward bought 
by the government for $10,000 1s to be put on 
the lighthouse at Barnegat, N J. It is ex- 
pected that this lens will so intensify the light 
as to make it visible a bundred miles at sea. 

John A. Kasson, who was appointed a spe- 
cial commissioner for that purpose, is engaged 
With the French ambassador at Washington, 
M Patenotre, in drafting a reciprocity agree- 
ment between France and the United States. 


Growth of Paper Trade.—In 1801 there was 


but one paper mill, that of Zenas Crane at 
Dalton, Mass. In 1873 there were in tlhe whole 
country 820 mills producing 317,637 tons of pa- 
per annually. While now there are 1178 mills 
with a daily output of paper and pulp of 13,000 
tons and a yearly output of 3,900,000 tons, The 
most of this vast product is consumed in this 
country, but an increasing portion is sold 
abroad. The book printers and newspapers use 
over 3000 tons of paper daily. 
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Fair Without 
Foul Within 


Hosts of handsome wom- 

en fail to give to them- 

selves the same scrupulous 

attention that they give to 

their parlors and kitchens. 

3 The apt old adage that ‘‘Clean- 

ess is next to godliness”’ 

applies to the machinery of 

gestion and assimilation as 

well as the external body and 

itssurroundings. Sallowness, 

facial blemishes, headaches, 

stomach derangements, of- 

fensive breath and 

perspiration, con- 

stipation, dizziness, 

, and general indispo- 

Ygition come from inac- 

tivity of the liver, and 

"may be overcome by 

the use of DR. GREENE’S 

: CLAXURA CATHARTIC PILLS. 

Price, 25 cents. The cathartic 

that does not debilitate. Made 

by the discoverer of Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura. 
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Meat Chopper 


makes sausage, scrapple and 
hogs-head cheese quickly and 
thriftily—saves you as much in 
one busy week as it costs. 
Chops meats, vegetables, fish. 
Steadily perfected for 15 years. 

For sale by all dealers. Small family size. 
No. 5, $2. Chops one pound a minute, 
Large family size, No, 10, 83. Chops two 
poundsa minute. Send 4c. in stamps for the 
“Enterprising Housekeeper ’’—200 recipes. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., Phila. 
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The Farmer’s Daughter. 


You should see her 
In the kitchen, 
Cap and apron 
White as snow. 
In her eyes 
The love-light shining— 
On her cheeks 
A rosy glow. 


Sleeves rolled up 
Above white elbows, 
Sweeping lere 
And dusting there, 
This fair daughter 
Of the farmer, 
For the household 
Hath a care. 


And her song 
Is just as tuneful, 
And her step 

Is just as light, 
As when she, 
Sweet merry-maker, 
Joined her mates 

In play, last night. 


Ob, the little 
Farmer’s daughter 
(Heaven bless her 
As she goes). 
She is fairer 
Than the lily. 
She is sweeter 
Than the rose. 
—([Mrs M. A. Kidder. 
es 
Makes Her Feel Like Working.—Some peo- 
pie always stay old-fashioned, never try to 
keep up with the times, and never know what 
is going on in the world aboutthem, and nev- 
er try to bring anything new intotheir homes, 
1ich should he done, especially where there 
re children. JI don’t mean to bring out the 
thought that children should do nothing but 
read books and thump on the piano. But 
when a girl, for instance, comes from the 
itchen, and has a few idle moments, she 
should put it inte a little pleasure, such as 
isic. It will make her more cheerful; it 
gives her a desire, and makes her feel like 
working. On the other hand, a girl coming 
in from the kitchen, who sits down and 
thinks about things of the past, and spends 
her few idle moments in that way, when she 
goes back to work feels ‘‘draggy’’and worn-out, 
and doesn't care much for anything. Is life 
worth living at that rate? No, so wake up, 
and try to keep up with what is going on 
about you, and enjoy life while you can. 
ic. F. 


} 





More Light Needed.—I was greatly pleased 
with Aunt Hannah’s answer to Luke L. of 
South Dakota. She writes to the point and in 
the right spint. I have been thinking about 
Luke L.’s case and have come to the conclu- 
sion that he belongs to the Athenian vlass—a 
very large class and of ancient origin. I am 
hoping that lam mistaken but his remark 
leads me to this conclusion. The Athenians 
of early time were a very religicus people. 
Very. They crowded their city with temples 
and altars. Paul did not find it necessary to 
recominend worship to them. The temple 
and the priest were everywhere present. Ali 
the intellectual, «esthetic and social life of 
the people was colored and shaped by their 
religion. They were too religious. They were 
groping in the dark; they needed light. So 
with the peoplo of to-day with whom 1 have 
classed Luke L. They need not to be intro- 
duced to relision. Their gods are legion. 
But the more altars they have the worse off 
they are. They are very worshipful, but how 
adly they need light.—[M. E. B. 

Crown the Girls of To-day.—Yes. I, too, 
ave noticed a desire on the part of some Ta- 
blers to compare the girls of the period with 
the girls of former times, and that the girls of 
to-day suffer in consequence, and have won- 
lered why someone did not rise up in arms 
to defend the sex from such criticism. Dis- 
tance lends enchantment. Please, Mr Stanley 
Bildax, put on a pair of ‘‘near-sighted’’ 
glasses and look again and see if there is not 
something to admire in the girl of to-day, 
who, rather than marry any and all kinds of 
a man,will shoulder the burdens of life and 
earn for herself a competence, and if there 
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are others dependent on her, sbe cares for 
them as well. Once girls married at an early 
age, or if the men were blind to their charms 
they coulda go live with a married sister, 
wearing ont her old clothing and sitting back 
in a dark corner of the room, just waiting till 
they were old enough to die. But now we see 
on every band the girl who will not Jet cir- 
cumstances down herin such a manner, but 
she is marching onward and upward in the 
strife and winning victory after victory in her 
battle for the uplifting of women. There are 
other kinds of giris, no doubt, and yet look 
about you, and I believe you will find that 
those girls whom you had in mind are vic- 
tims of circumstance. And yet what are you 
and I doing to alter that circumstance? I 
feel more like crowning the girls of to-day for 
their independent dignity than criticising 
them for their lost charm. Ifthe girls suffer 
from such comparison, where will the men 
stand?—/ Another One. 





Glad Peter Got Left.—The last city cousin 
has departed, carrying off a very useful mem- 
ber of the family and ieaving a hush and 
loneliness in the house. ‘Tis these meetings 
and partings that fleck our lives with lights 
and shadows. Now I find time to thank those 
friends for so promptly and kindly respond- 
ing to my request for more light on tie snake 
subject. They gave me what I wanted, per- 
sonal knowledge. My aversion to those creep- 
ers on the earth has led me to give them a 
wide berth and I’m heartily thankful that 
Peter ‘‘got left,’’ for his coiling manifestations 
of snaky affection gave me a creepy sensa- 
tion. I’ve been gleaning a little snake lore 
from varions sources, S1rakes are cviparous. 
In some families of fresh water and sea snakes 
the eggs are not produeed until the embryo 
is developed. These snakes bring forth living 
young. They are called ovoviviparous.— 
| Evangeline. 





Asked and Answered.—We have a letter 
awaiting Rowena’s address. Mrs G. A. B., 
if you refer to head lice, comb the _ hair care- 
fully with a fine-toothed comb and rub the 
scalp well with glycerine. Susie, we think 
your penny coins have no value. J. C. C., 
a ‘‘very old $5 gold piece’’ is rather indefinite 
for us to tell its value; we don’t answer 
questions by mail. 

Can anyone send pattern of crochet pointed 
lace about 25 inches wide, close stitch?—[O. 
o.. 3 
Mrs William Wilson: The present family 
of Batkursts, of whom Earl Bathurst is the 
head, resides at Oakley Park,three miles west 
of Cirencesterin Gloucestershire, Eng. There 
is a large estate containing an avenue drive 
five miles long. The mansion is called Ciren- 
cester House and contains some fine portraits. 

Clarence E. Baker: Following are works on 
navigation, with publishers’ prices: Young’s 
Elements of Navigation, $2, published by John 
Wiley & Sons, 53 East Tenth street, New 
York city. The same firm also publish Wrin- 
kles on Practical Navigation, by G. T. G. 
Lecky, price $6. <A. T. Fiagg’s Primer of 
Navigation, 35¢c, and Sir W. Thomson’s 
popular lectures and addresses on naviga- 
tion affairs, 82, are published by Macmillan 
& Co, 66 Fifth avenue, New York. Harper 
Brothers, New York, publish EKlements of 
Navigation ($1) by W. J. Henderson. Long- 
mans, Green & Co, 91 Fifth avenue, New 
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new homes where it 
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York, publish the two works by Lord Brassey, 
—Mercantile and Marine, $1.75, and Naval 
and Marine, two volumes, $3 50. 





THE SMILING FARMER. 


The hum of the thresher is heard o’er the 
land ; 
Dollar wheat now the farmer can fan; 
And for eighty rye he wili take his stand. 
Lhirty for oats, he will get if he can, 
And fifty for potatoes he digs out of the 
sand, 
For there 1s wealth in the deep-plowed 
land. 
Fruit at the north we have none. 
Dollars and cents we surely will spend, 
And for the old A A we'll subscribe again. 
The corn itis a very good stand; 
That means pork all o’er the land; 
And the buckwheat cakes will be fried in the 
pan. 
So the smile on the farmer’s face is grand. 
—([(A Farmer. 
snags 
‘*How do you come to be celebrating your 
golden wedding, Binks? You’ve only been 
married three years.’’ 
‘*T know,’’ said Binks, ‘‘ but my wife and I 
thought we’d better have it now when we 
really need the gold.”’ 





‘“‘Of all the delegates I met at the conven- 
tion,’’ says Dr J. L. Hill, ‘‘1 liked him best 
who, on being asked what his business was, 
said: ‘I um a cheer-up-odist.’ 





‘*My wife says she saw the lights all burn- 
ing in your house as she came home from the 
ball at three o’clock in the morning. She 
thought it a little strange.’’ 

** A little strange? It was a little stranger.’’ 

Caller: Nellie, is your mother in? Nellie: 
Mother is out shopping. Caller: When will 
she return, Nellie? Nellie (calling back): 
Mamma, what shall I say now? 

Mrs Tenspot: I amso glad that you are 
engaged to Harold Willoughby. Was it a long 
courtship? 

Miss Skidmore: Not very. My cyclometer 
registered about 700 miles. 
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[18] 
[Complete in Three Numbers. ] 


Struck by a Boomerang. 


By Frank R. Stockton. 

(Copyright, 1897, by Bacheller Syndicate.]} 
HEN I opened my office in the 
fe 6Clittle county town of Cawbor- 
ough, 1 was just twenty-five 
years old. When my twenty- 
sixth birthday arrived, and no 
client had yet come to me, I 
felt a little low in spirits, al- 
though I knew very weli that there was no 
good reason that I should be so; butas hoping 
reason is a mental] occupation so 
the human rave, I felt that I had 
other of my fellow-be- 
In the meantime, while 
waiting for clients, I studied; I sedulously 
attended the courts; and I fell in love. Na- 
talie Kefford was the eldest daughter of Mr 
Archibald Kefford, one of the leading citizens 
of Camborough. She was a beautiful woman, 
with a soul—so far as I could discover-—in thor- 
ough harmony with my own. I iad become 
acquainted with the tamily when I first came 
to the town as a law student, and thus TI had 
learned to know them all welland to love Na- 
talie. She was not engaged to me, but I con- 
sidered that I was engaged to her. It was a 
soleinn compact made with myself. Feeling 
as I did toward the Kefford family, it is not 
surprising that I should have derived an un- 
mistakable satisfaction, may say pleasure, in 
the news of the death of Nicholas Keffird, an 
uncle of Natalie's father. This old gentleman 
had been a farmer residing near the village of 
Satbury, about five miles from Camborough. 
His agricultural operations and his success in 
speculations of various kinds, had given him 
avery fair property, and he was generally 
considered one of the rich men of the county. 
He was unmarried, and his only natural heirs 
were Mr Archibald Kefford and his sister, Mrs 
Crown, a widow with several children living 

near Baltimore. 

As the old man had always been on very 
friendly terms with his nephew and his niece, 
it was natural to expect that the whole or a 
part of his property would be divided be- 
tween them. But when Mr Nicholas Kef- 
ford’s will was opened it was discovered that 
the property was not left to his nephew and 
his niece. The will, which was found in the 
old gentleman’s desk, was dated about a year 
back, and in it the testator left all his prop- 
erty, Without reservation, to charity; and more 
than this, he left it to a single charity: ‘‘The 
Satbury Institution for the cure of Nervous 
Diseases.’’ 

The iustitution to which this most amazing 
bequest bad been made, consisted, at that 
time, of a large house standing in an open 
field. It contained a few officers and attend- 
ants, a very few patients—all from a distance 
—and was presided over, directed and manag- 
ed by Spencer Latimer, M D, also from a dis- 
tance. This gentleman had come to the salu- 
brious region o Satbury about three years be- 
fore, had bought some land of Nicholas Kef- 
ford and had erected his institution. The 
Camborough people had never cared for Dr 
Latimer, none of them ever patronized the 
institution, and although it was known that 
old Nicholas Kefford did show a certain inter- 
est in the establishment, it was supposed that 
he held mortgages upon said property and was 
looking out for the moment when it would 
be advisable for him to foreclose. 

It was very easy to see, when this affair had 
been thoroughly discussed from various points 
of view, that the estate of Nicholas Kefford 
had, in reality, been left to Spencer Latimer, 
M ID, for his benefit and uses. He, in 
fact, was the institution. There seemed to be 
nobody to whom he was responsible and 
why he should become the owner of this prop- 
eity, and why Nicholas Kefford should have 
left it to him, were questions which nobody 
in Camborough troubled himself to answer; 
for nobody believed that the will was a true 
one. 

Mr Kefford and Mrs Crown took legal ad- 
vice, the will was disputed, and when it was 
submitted to the court it was not admitted to 
probate. These proceedings were resented 


without 
common to 
as good a right as any 
ings to indulge in it. 


sole 
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and opposed by Dr Latimer. They not only 
interfered with the interests of the institution 
to which he bad the honor to be attached, but 
they struck a cruel blow at his reputation. He 
asserted that old Mr Kefford had long been 
his valued friend; that he, Latimer, would 
not have come to Satbury, if Mr Kefford had 
not advised it; that he could not have afford- 
ed to establish himself there had it not been 
for Mr Kefford’s assistance. He also declared 
that this bequest was not surprising to him, 
for it had been talked of between him and 
the vid gentleman, who had assured him that 
his nephew and his niece were in comfortable 
circumstances, and that he desired to leave 
his hard-earned money to aninstitution where 
it would be of lasting benetit. The doctor 
was confident that he would establish the va- 
lidity of the will, and he also engaged legal 
advisers. 

In reference to the legal advice [ have men- 
tioned, I am obliged to say that none of it was 
my own, aud I must also admit that this omis- 
sion to consider me in connection with the 
proceedings contemplated by Mr Kefford and 
his sister, touched not pleasantly my some- 
what sensitive feelings. It would have been 
in every way a most suitable case for me to 
begin upon, but I was not asked to give the 
slightest assistance, and Mr Kefford put the 
case of himself and Mrs Crown into the hands 
of Messrs Shalleross & Dorman, a firm of law- 
yers who already had so much business they 
did not know what to do with it. 

One strong objection to the validity of the 
will was the fact that everything which had 
been owned by the testator was given without 
reserve to the institution. It was reasonably 
argued that even if old Mr Kefford had desir- 
ed to give the greater part of his property to 
this charity, he would have made some be- 
quests to his relatives. I had studied the will 
very carefully andin conversation with Mr 
Kefford I took occasion to give my ideas 
concerning this yeculiar feature of it. 

**T believe, sir,’’ said I, ‘‘that this willis a 
copy of a true will, made by oll Mr Kefford 
and of which Dr Latimer bad gained posses- 
sion. The property bequeathed is described 
so clearly and in such detail that I do not be- 
lieve anyone but the old gentleman could 
have drawn it or dictated it. It was proba- 
bly all left to yourself and your sister 
and the only alteration which Dr Latimer 
dared to make, was the substitution of 
his name for those originally mentioned. If 
he could have done so, I believe he would 
have inserted other bequests so as to give the 
document an air of naturalness and credibil- 
ity, but as he could not consult anyone of legal 
experience inthe matter of altering a will, 
and as he was afraid to do it himself for fear 
of making a mistake which would have spoil- 
ed everything, he confined himself to the 
change of names. That is the way I look at 
8, sis.” 

Of the witnesses to the will, one, John Ash- 
more, ‘an elderly man employed on old Kef- 
ford’s farm,had died soon after the date of the 
will, and no one has heard him say anything 
about witnessing such a document. The 
other witness, Reuben Farris, was a man who 
had also been employed by old Mr Kefford. 
He was a carpenter, and had been engaged at 
various times in making repairs to barns and 
outhouses. He was of a wandering disposi- 
tion and had left this part of the country some 
time in the last summer, but no one could be 
found who recollected exactly whether or not 
he had been on the Kefford farm atthe date 
of the will. Of course it was very necessary 
to find Farris. If be could testify that he 
had witnessed that will, it would be an ad- 
vantageous thing for Dr Latimer, and if he 
could testify that he had not witnessed such 
will, it would be eaually advantageous for the 
contestants. 

Kteuben Farris;was finally discovered to be 
living in St Louis and having been offer- 
ed his traveling expenses and something be- 
sides if ne would come and give some desired 
testimony in regard to old Kefford’s property, 
he readily consented, and set out without de 
lay of time. It must be mentioned that Dr 
Latimer insisted upon bearing part of the ex- 
penses of bringing Farris to Camborough. 
He declared that he desired more than any- 
one else that everything in relation to the 





and plain lr his 
to the Ketford 


made clear 
disheartening 


will should be 
was somewhat 
interest. 

On the twenty-first day of August, about 
half past nine in the evening, Reuben Farris 
arrived at Camborough. He had been told to 
report at the Mansion house, and the nearest 
way from the station tu that hotel was through 
Decatur street, a small street in the business 
part of the town. About a quarter past ten 
two men hurrying through Decatur street to 
make a short cut, because the night was dark 
and rainy, nearly stumbled upona man, lying 
upon the sidewalk and apparently dead. When 
assistance had been called, and the man had 
been conveyed to the station house, it was 
found that he was Reuben Farris. 

This occurrence created great excitement in 
Camborough. Farris was not dead, but had 
been stunned by a terrible blow in the head. 
There was a hospital in Camborough, and 
thither Farris was conveyed. Surgical exam- 
inations revealed the fact that the man had 
been struck, almost on the exact top of the 
head, with some heavy object and in such a 
way as to make a circular fracture in his skull 
nearly two inches in diameter, breaking both 
plates of the skull and pressing the detached 
piece of bone against the brain, thus causing 
insensibility. 

Upon one point everybody was agreed, and 
that was that this assault was very nearly re- 
lated to the Kefford will case. Some one had 
wished to prevent him from testifying and 
had struck him down. Of course it was nat- 
ural to think of Dr Latimer in connection 
with this matter. But two citizens who had 
been sent ont to the institution soon after the 
crime had been discovered, ostensibly to give 
the news to the superintendent but really to 
find out if he were there, had found him in 
bed and had greatly shocked him by the ac- 
count of the assault upon Farris. 

When the doctor caine to town early the 
next morning everybody could see that the 
unfortunate affair had had a great effect upon 
him. He did not hesitate to say that if Far- 
ris should not recover his case would be lost. 
Without the testimony of that witness it wouid 
be impossible to prove the validity of Nicholas 
Kefford’s will. Everything in regard to him- 
self, the true legatee of Nicholas Kefford, had 
depended upon Reuben Farris. 

A great deal of detective work was now begun 
in the town by amateurs as wel as lawyers. 
The wound on Farris’s head was a very pe- 
culiar one. Probably it had been inflicted 
with some heavy instrument, such as a ham- 
mer, but it was found that it would not 
be easy with even a very large hammer to 
make such a fracture in the skull of a man. 
The indented portion of bone had been forced 
down so evenly, no part of its circular edge 
having descended deeper than any other part, 
that it was certain the handle of the weapon 
which inflicted it must have been in nearly a 
horizontal position. Now a man standing on 
the ground and striking the head of another 
man as tall as Reuben Farris would not hold 
a hammer in that position. It was evident, 
therefore, that the man who struck Farris 





LIGHTNING BUTTER MAKER. 
Butter Made in Two Minutes. 

Ihave tried the Lightning butter maker 
you described in your paper, and it is a won- 
der. I can wake butter in two minutes, and 
it is elegant. You ge’ more butter than when 
you use a common churn. I[ took the agency 
and every butter maker that sees it buys one. 
I have done splendid, and made as_ high 
as $38 a week. I have sold three dozen, and 
they give the best of satisfaction. I know I 
san sell one hundred in this township, as they 
make butter so quickly, and make so much 
more than common churns and are so cheap 
Some one in every township can make $200 or 
$300 selling them. By writing to W. H 
Baird & Co, 140 South Highland avenne, Sta- 
tion A., Pittsburg, Pa, you can get circulars 
and full information so you ean make big 
money right at home. i have made $60 in 
the past two weeks, and I never sold anything 
before in my life 
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with a hammer must have stood higher than | 
his victim 

Was there anything in Decatur street near 
the place ot the assault on which the person 
who struck Farris could have stood at a sutti- 
cient hight to make a horizontal blow ? De- 
catur street at tne place where the assault had 
occurred ran at the back of a large building, 
three stories high, which contained offices of 
lawyers and business men. The back win- 
dows on the first floor of this building were 
about four feet from the ground. If one of 
these were open, it might be possible for a 
man with a hammer in his hand to reach out 
into the street and strike a horizontal blow 
upon the head of another man upon the 
sidewalk. Such a window directly overlook- 
ed the scene of the assault. That window 
was in the back office of Mr Archibald Kef- 
ford. 

i went directly to Mr Kefford’s office, but 
he was not there. Then I went across the 
street to a carpenter’s shop and borrowed a 
hammer, the largest one I could find. With 
this I repaired to Mr Kefford’s back room. I 
leaned out with the hammer in my hand and 
i found that it would have been very difficult 
fur me to reach, with the head of the 
hammer, the head of a man walking on the 
sidewalk. An iron railing about two feet 
from the wall of the building separated it 
from the sidewalk, and unless the man assault- 
ed should stand up close to that railing, a 
person at the window could not reach him 
with a hammer. Farris had not been found 
cluse to the railing; he had been found in the 
middle of the sidewalk. 

Before that night, however, I discovered 
that a good many people were saying that it 
was a very strange coincidence that the maa, 
Farris, should have been struck down under 
the very window of a person whose interests 
might bave been very greatly advanced by 
the death of said Farris. The more people 
thought about it, the plainer it was to see 
that if the only surviving witness to the sig- 
nature of that will should not be able to 
swear that he saw Nicholas Kefford sign it, 
the will would be considered invalid, and 
the property would go to the natural heirs of 


the testator. 

On the morning after I had made my experi- 
meuts with the hammer from the window of 
Mr Kefford’s oftice, Mr Shalleross was walk- 
ing from his home to his office, and on the way 
inet aiman named Hatch. Hatch was a poor 
man who lived on the edge of the town, and 
he was now proceeding in the direction of his 
home, carrying upon his shoulder a carpen- 


ter’s adz. 

‘Good morning, Hatch; are you going to 
build a bhouse?’’ said Mr Shallcross. 

Oh, no,’’ replied the other. stopping. ‘‘I 
haven’t got so faras that yet. Ail the im- 
provement I am plannin’ for this season is a 
new step for my back door, and I have gota 
log up there that I am goin’ to hew square. 
That’s the cheapest way of makin’a step when 
you’ve got the log. I have just been up to 
Mr Kefford’s to borrow his adz.’’ 

‘*Mr Kefford?’’ said Shallcross. ‘‘What is 
he doing with adzes?’’ 

‘‘Oh, he’s got a regular carpenter’s shop in 
his ya1d,’’ said Hatch, ‘‘and I often go up there 
to borrow his tools. It’s lots cheaper than 
buyin’ ’em.”’’ 

‘*For ail that,’’ said Shallcross, taking the 
adz from the man and looking at it, ‘‘I should 
think it would pay you to keep tools like this. 
You would make up the cost by saving 
time.’’ 

‘But I haven’t got the cost, and I have got 
the time,’’ said Hatch,smiling good humored- 
ly. ‘*There’s where the difference comes in.’’ 

As the two spoke, Mr Shallcross carefully 
exainined the adz. Ove end of its large iron 
head was a curved blade, while the other was 
shaped like a hammer. The striking surface 
of the hammer end was rourd and measured 
about two inches 1n diameter. Making a men- 
tal calculation of the length of the handle, he 
thought it was a little over three feet. 

‘*There is some sense in what you say, 
Hatch,’’ said Mr Shallcross, returning the 
tool. ‘‘ Anyway, you get a doorstep for noth- 
ing.”’ 

As soon as Mr Shallcross reached his office, 
which was in the same building as that of Mr 
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SHE SNUBBED A LORD. 


How a Fifth Avenue Heiress 'Prcmoted 
the American- Marriage Plan. 


99 


The New York ‘‘swagger set received a 
breezy sensation recently when one of the 
choicest young heiresses on the avenue mar- 
ried an American, who earns his uwn living; 
while on the same date went sailing home- 
ward a distinguished little princeling whose 
yard-long title rumor said had been placed 
entirely at her disposal. ‘‘Bless me,’’ ex- 
elaimed her self-made father facetiously, ‘‘if 
this sort of thing keeps on we’ll all be Amer- 
icanized !*’ 

There is something about the air of this 
country which inclines our women to act in- 
dependently. A girl may try to wrap up her 





‘*THEY PELT HER UNMERCIFULLY.’”’ 


womanly instincts beneath a cloak of fashion- 
able vanity, but the little love gods find out 
the weak spots in her armor and pelt her un- 
mercifully. If she is a true American the 
chances are after allthat ninetimes in ten she 
will marry the man she cares for. 

American marriage on the good old Amer- 
ican plan of honest affection and common 
sense is bound to flourish in its native soil. 
Family life in spite of its cares and responsi- 
bilities is growing more and more popular in 
this country, because enlightened ideas are 
making it allthe time healthier and happier. 
The vast majority of our young women seek 
po greater blessing than to be well-loved 
wives of strong-hearted men; and mothers of 
healthy, happy children. 

The natural burdens of wifehood and moth- 
ernood have been amazingly lightened in the 
last thirty years. Advanced science has found 
a way to overcome the physical weakness of 
women and make them strong and capable of 
performing their wifely and motherly duties. 


THE MODERN WOMAN’S OPPORTUNITY. 


At the present day there is no need for any 
woman in this country to be weighed down 
and overburdened with physical weakness or 
disease. A woman suffering from any delicate 
ailment peculiac to her sex, no matter what 
the circumstances may be, may obtain such 
eminent professional advice and assistance as 
a queen could hardly command a generation 
ago. She can have all the advantages of that 
splendid American institution, the World’s 
Disvensary Medical association of Luffalo, N 
Y, with its staff of nearly twenty eminent 
specialists in the different branches of medical 
practice. At their head as chief consulting 
physician is Dr R. V. Pierce, one of the most 
widely experienced physicians living. Any 
woman consulting him by mail and giving a 
careful statement of her case will receive 
sound professional advice and suggestion for 
home treatment free of charge. 

It is impossible to estimate the immense 
amount of suffering that weak and ailing 
women have been saved by Dr _ Pierce’s sug- 
gestions for hoine treatment and the use of 
his matchless prescriptions. His Favorite 
Prescription has done more to promote the 
health and strength of women of our land than 
all other remedies combined. It is recog- 
nized throughout the world as the one greatest 
supportive tonic and special strengthener 
that has ever been devised for women. 

It gives healing and power and endurance to 
the delicate special organism of women; im- 
parts natural vitality and vigor to their entire 
nerve structure. It banishes all abnormal and 
irregular conditions; stops unnatural drains; 
creates healthful capacity and stamina. It sup- 
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poits and reinforces women in every crisis of 
their physical development. 

it prepares women for motherhood, carries 
them safe:y and comfortably through the or- 
deal; tanes away all its dangers and nearly 
all its pasn; promotes abundant,natural nour- 
ishment for the cniid and, through the favor- 
able intluence upon the mother, increases the 
little one’s natural strength and hardihood. 

Mrs Betsey M. White, of Stonycreek, Warren 
Co, N Y, in a letter to Dr Pierce says: ‘* Your 
Favorite Prescription has done wonders in 
our house. My_son’s wife had been for years 
a great sufferer; all broken down and very 
weak and nervous. She was troubled with all 
the pains and aches one so slender could en- 
dure. She took everything she heard of, bop- 
ing to get help, but in vain; so she tried Dr 
Pierce's Favorite Prescription and it did won- 
ders for her. The doctors said she could not 
live to have another child as she came near 
dying so many times. This spring she had a 
nice boy weighing eleven pounds; she got 
through before we could get anyone there. I 
was afraid she would not live. We cried for 
joy when we saw how nicely she got aiong. 
I cannot say enough in praise of your Favorite 
Prescription. I never sent a recommendation 
ofa medicine before. I hope all women will 
try it. May God bless you for the good you 
have done.”’ 


A GREAT BOOK AND ITS AUTHOR. 


A book that has attained a circulation of 
more than 1,200,000 copies must surely have 
some extraordinary merit to recommend it, 
and when it is known that it formerly sold at 
$1.50 a copy but that a free copy of this book 
may now be had for the bare cost of mailing— 
21 cents in one-cent stamps—any intelligent 
man Or woman is naturally interested. Those 
are the facts concerning that great thousand- 
page book, ‘The People’s Common Sense Med- 
ical Adviser.by R. V. Pierce.M D—the prod- 
uct of his unexampled thirty years’ experience 
as physician and medical author. By sending 
the 21 stamps to the World’s Dispensary Med- 
ical association, 663 Main street, Buffalo, N Y, 
a paper-bound copy® of this spendid volume 
will be sent absoluteiy free, or for 31 stainps a 
heavier,more durable cloth-bound copy will be 
forwarded. 








wants pictures to look at and stories to read, and he or she 
will be happy and contented. Children are very impres- 
sionable, aud therefore it is vastly important their read- 
ing should be carefully selected. Our Little Ones and 
the Nursery, now in its 33d year, is 
THE ES and only magazine for little people of 
4 to 10 years old. Every story and 
poem is written to suit the intelligence of the youngest 
readers (though the older children enjoy it, too), and 
everything yn on a — natter or expression, 
is carefully excluded. Tales o 
wonderful animals and plants, 15 STORIES 
stories teaching TRUTH. HON- 
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azine almost AN EDUC N 
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Kefford, he went into his back room and 
opened his window, which looked out upon De- 
catur street. Then from some umbrellas and 
canes which stood in the corner, he selected a 
walking stick a little over three feet long,and 
with a large heavy head. Stepping to the 
open window, Mr Shallcross put his arm out 
of it, holding the cane by its lower end, and 
found that he could easily extend the head of 
the stick to the middle of the sidewalk. It 
would require a strong arm to handle an adz 
in this way, but Mr Shallcross believed that a 
man meditating murder and standing ata 
window expecting the approach of his intend- 
ed victim, who would be likely to make this 
short cut from the station, would be so excited 
as to be fully able to strike such a blow as that 
which feiled Reuben Farris to the ground. 

In the matter of the will, Mr Kefford was 
the client of Mr Shallcross. Moreover, they 
were very good friends, and it could not be 
supposed that the latter gentleman would 
rush into the ottice of the first named and ex- 
plaiuv to him his suppositions and experiments 
regarding the adz, but he did speak of them 
to some people; bis conscience would not al- 
low him to keep silent and—why this should 
have been I could not imagine— I was one 
of those persons. 

[To Be Continued. |] 


—  ——— 


Something About Life Insurance. 


We are firm believers in life insurance. 
There are various well estabiished and strong 
insurance companies that are as reliable and 
as safe as any banking institution. They is- 
sue a variety of policies—the simple straight 
life, endowment, bond, ete. In most of the 
states, the law protects one who is so unfor- 
tunate as to be obliged to discontinue his pol- 
icy, by compelling the company to issue a 
paid-up policy for the amount that the pre- 
wiuims he has paid would cover. Formerly 
these lapses were so much net profit to the 
companies and caused enormous losses to the 
insured. There is a great contest between 
the so-called stock and mutual life insurance 
companies on the one hand and the various 
forins of assessment insurance companies on 
the other. The latter have been unfortunate 
of late, in the failure of the Massachusetts 
Benetit and some other assessment concerns, 
while the history of the old line companies is 
blackened by many a wreck. 

Given a well managed and 
surance institution, and a poliey init fora 
moderate amount is comparatively inexpen- 
sive, and in event of death affords an imme- 
diate income to the family that is usually a 
great convenience and of extraordinary value 
atsuch a time. Many farmers keep their 
buildings insured against fire but carry no in- 
surance on their lives, and if stricken down 
in early manhood too often leave their family 
in reduced circumstances. A life insurance 
policy would guard against this. We regard 
it as a much wiser and safer investment than 
many of the more or less hazardous schemes 
that are offered to farmers. 

A very successful business man of our ac- 
quaintance, who conducts large financial 


reliable life in- 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


pany steps in and fora fixed sum per year 
guarantees a sum suflicient to meet the mort- 
gage and agrees to pay over the money wheth- 
er the wortgage giver lives one year or fifty. 
Had every owner of a mortgaged home taken 
out a policy for an amount equal to the mort- 
gage, many a family would have been saved 
from waut and distress and many a mortgage 
now drawing interest would have’ been can- 
celled,and the home saved. . 

Insurance protects the home and farm as 
well as the farmer. To illustrate: A farmer 
aged 30 years buys a farm and gives $1000 
mortgage, at the same time taking out a $1000 
twenty-year endowment insurance policy. He 
pays interest on the mortgage, pays $30 to $33 
annual premiums on the policy, which pre- 
wium is steadily reduced by dividends. Sup- 
posing he died within a few years, the insur- 
ance company pays the $1000 and the home 1s 
left clear to the family. If, on the other hand, 
he lives, but is unable to more than pay inter- 
est and premiums, the policy will be paid at 
the end of twenty years, leaving the owner to 
enjoy his old agefree from debt. If the mon- 
ey is not needed to pay debts, it will never- 
theless afford a much-needed help in old age. 
Thus life insurance protects both the farmer 
and his family, secures the homestead and 
provides for a prosperous and comfortable old 
age. It is stated on good authority that forty 
per cent of the life insurance policies in Indi- 
ana are held by farmers. 

———— 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


FIFTH INSTALLMENT FOR OCTOBER. 
13. A WHEEL. 








The spokes 
per- 
3, a 


The rim—1 to 8, year by year. 
—1 to 5, want or defect of sight; 2 te 6, 
taining to a nymph; 4 to &, slowly; 7 to 
large river eel. 


A State Dinner. 
ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


Each person in the company must represent 
a single state. J{there are not enough per- 
sops in the company to represent all the 
states of the United States, divisions, one or 
more, asthe number of the company may 
necessitate, must he selected. For instance, 
the New England and Middle Atlantic states 


sary to a good dinner. As a judgment, the 
person whose dish is considered the jeast im- 
portant must, in a brief toast to his state, re- 
deem her lost reputation, by discussing her 
other productions and attractions, that make 
her worthy of a seat at the banquet of the 
States. 

Much information is obtained from, 
any amount of fun is caused by, such 
dinner. 


and 
a State 


a 

A Well Worn Leaf,—The leaf which con- 
tains the fourteenth chapter of St John’s gos- 
pel should be made wovable in our Bibles ir 
order thatit might be replaced every ten 
years. By the time a inan has got to midile 
age that leaf is thinning, and by old age it is 
only a brown film that is barely legible, and 
must be gently handled. Yet with every 
reading—say six times a week—the pastor no- 
tices that it yield3 some new revelation of 
the divine love and the kingdom of heaven. 
[Jan Maclaren. 


All Watches are Compasses.—Point the hour 
hand to the sun and the south will be ex- 
actly balfway between the hourindicated and 
XII on the dial. if itis 2 o’clock, the figure 
1 on the dial will be due south. Don’t be 
shockea at your ignorance if you bavs never 
heard of this before, for my informant, an 
English tourist, who was told it by an Amer- 
ican, says Henry M. Stanley heard of it only 
a short time ago. Try it.—[Evangeline. 


Every Girl ought to understand the differ- 
ence between safe and unsafe investments 
and be impressed with a profound distrust of 
speculation. Everyone can recall instances 
where women have been victimized by wicked 
and careless agents who had control of their 
property. This may seem rather a mundane 
conception of education compared to 
and musie and soul-development,’’ but com- 
fort and happiness are largely dependent on 
prudent investment, and girls are just as cap- 
able of learning the rudiments of poiitical 
economy aS men and should be taught 
to manage their own property. They should 
not be left dependent on the chance of falling 
into the hands of an honest manager, al- 
though the chance is a good one.—[ Exchange. 


Fish which cannot swim are found 
deep sea in several varieties. 


‘Sart 


how 


in the 








Free—A Wonderful Shrub.—tCures Kidney 
and Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


DISORDERS of the Kid- 
neys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel,Paininthe 
Back, Female Complaints, 
UrinaryDisorders, Dropsy, 
etc. 
Positive Specific Cure is 
found in a new botanical 
discovery, the wonderful 
Kava-Kava Survep, called 
by botanists, the piper me- 
thysticum, from the Ganges 
river, East India. 


For these diseases a 


It has 


transactions, makes it a rule when he incurs 
an additional debt or risk to take outa 
straight life insurance policy for an equal 
amount. Then if he should die before the 
transaction is completed, the extra insurance 
will offset the increased obligation. If he lives, 
and the transaction proves profitable, the in- 
surance is not renewed, butit is kept in force 
as long as the scheme is in doubt. This hasa 
goou effect on the man’s creditalso. In the case 
of afarmer who contracts a mortgage on his 
farm, the application of the insurance idea is 
evident. In order to bny afarm or home,to ob- 
tain more land or to make necessary improve- 
ments, a nortyage is given, wisely in many 
cases. The farmercan save money, and by 
close economy he can see his way clear to pay 
off the debt if be lives. But what if he aoes 
not live? Thatis the danger. A mortgaged 
howe is of little use in keeping a family from 
distress and want after the breadwinuer is 
gone. 

Because of the uncertainties of life a mort- 
gage must necessarily be a souree ot uneasi- 
ness to a man who wishes to secure the wel- 
fare of his family. Here the insurance com- 


eit the extraordinary record 

Wollboro "New Hampshire. Of 1200 hospital cures in 30 

; — days. It acts directly on 

the Kidneys and cures by draining out of the Blood 

inn teadiaies ont ange , ti te the poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., 

16 Hostess May announce to each guest his | which cause the diseased conditions. 

own particular state, and when all is ready Rev. John H. Watson, testifies in the New York 

for the serving of the dinner, each person in World, that it saved him from the edge of the grave 

mane fi . . yaaa ia when dying of Kidney disease. The venerable Mr. 

tarn may Taraish Swe Oo sees articles, just - Jos. Whitten, of Wolfboro, New Hampshire, at the 

he wishes. These must be characteristic pro- | age of eighty-five, gratefully writes of his cure of 

ductions of the state represented by the per- | Dropsy, swelling of the feet, and Kidney and Blad- 
son who offers them. The company must 


der disease by the Kava-Kava Shrub. Many ladies 

: - also testify to its wonderful curative powers in dis- 
guess the state whose production has been 
given, before other articles can be added by 


orders peculiar to womanhood. 
That you may jadge of the value of this Great 
another person. Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
The guest from Maine may furnish the ice | Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
and sardines. Vermont may offer the cheese cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
and maple syrup; Florida the oranges; Texas | /t is a Sure Specific and cannot fait. Address, The 
the beei; California the wine; Dakota the | Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth 
flour: Illinois the eorn; Delaware the | Avenue, New York City. Mention this paper. 
peaches, ete. There must be no duplicate 
dishes. If Dakota furnishes the flour first, no 


other state must furnish flour. LEARN 
After all the articles of diet are on the table, TE LEGRAPHY. 


a vote may be taken as to what state has fur- Young men wanted. Situations guaranteed. Address 


nished the least important production, neces- | FISK 1ELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon, Penna. 


imay be chosen. Or, that the dinner may he 
composed of a greater variety of ‘‘good 
things,’’ sections more remote from each 
other should be agreed upon. 
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What Betty Thinks is Queer. 


ANNIE H. DONNELL. 





‘*To-day is to-day, but to-morrow 

To-day will be yesterday. 

And funnier yet,’’ says little Bet, 

‘*To-morrow will be to-day!”’ 

EEE 
Justly Proud of the Babies! 

One father says: ‘‘The little boy whose 
picture we send you rises at 6 am and retires 
at8pm. He never sleeps during the day, is 
joyous and witty, and has a pleasant smile for 
everyone. He delights in giving the pigs 
corn, and puliing grass and weeds for the 
ealves. He talks as plainly at three as most 
children at five. He goesin the garden, gets 
a watermelon, carries it in, then gets the 
bread knife and helps himself.’? Another 
proud father says: ‘*Our baby has never been 
sick a day in his life, and we think he is per- 
fect. Every babe will get one vote, then 
there’ll be a tie and how will. you manage?’’ 
Onr friend evidently thinks all our readers 
are fortunate enough to possess babies !] 

A grandfather asks us to be sure to compete 
his son’s little girl, ‘tas she is a cute little 
thing and smart as a cricket. Sheis just be- 
ginning to talk and is very fond of horses and 
cows. You will see that her hand is up to 
her head, but she did it her own self, al- 
though only seven months old.’’ ‘‘ Luella al- 
ways wakes up laughing,’’ is another baby’s 
praise. ‘**This dear little babe was too good 
for us and the Lord took him; he always had 
smiles for everyoue.’’ 

‘*Florence has a remarkable memory. When 
she was a baly a canary biid hung over her 
cradle, which she constantly watched, and 
her grandfather would take her up and teach 
her to talk to it. When she was nine months 
old the bird died and we put the cage away, 
but she discovered it when three years and 
two months o)ld and told us about the bird.’’ 

«* “Ruth is a sweet child, but the gqual- 
ity we most prize in heris more than _ skin- 
deep—a sweet disposition.”’ SS Se 
ten months old our Margaret imitated all the 
farm animals and poultry.’’ 

‘*You can see from the picture what a little 
man our baby is proving to be. Weexpect a 
great deal of our boy when he is older, for 
he is to have and manage a farm all of his 
own, and we are saving the issues of your 
journal foc him when he shall need them.’’ 
* * * “Our baby is very bright, is one 
year old and bas ten teeth. He weaned him- 
self and drinks milk from a cup. Heis_ be- 
ginning to walk and talk and crawls about 
everywhere.’’ * * * ‘*Qur baby is now 
in his third year and is one of the happiest 
littie farmer boys in central New York, up 
at 5 o’clock in the morning and ready to go 
to the barn and help his brothers drive out 
the cows.’’ * * * ‘*Qur baby has a vivlent 
temper but seldom shows it, having been 
tanght to control it, but is very tender-heart- 
ed and affectionate and will make friends 
with anyone in five minutes. She has a decid- 
ed will of her own, which no one can turn 
except her mother.’’ * * *‘*Our darling 
is particularly fond of a drum, and can keep 
perfect marching time. Professors say it is 
wonderful.’’ The contest closes Dec 31; all 
pictures must reach The Editor by that time, 
and earlier if possible. 

It is the individual baby that gets the rote, 
not the parents. Esch postal card ballot will 
read: ‘*T vote for No — as the nicest baby.’’ 
The child that gets the largest number of 
votes, after the pictures are ail printed that 
are to appear, will receive the $50. 





Dost Thou love life? Then do not squander 
time, for thatis the stuff life is made of. 
| Franklin. 
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CORBETT THE MIGHTY 


Recommends Dr. Greene’s Nervura for 
Strength, Power and Vigor, 


It Invigorates the Blood, Makes Strong Nerves 








and 








Powerful Muscles. It Revitalizes the 


System, Giving Health, Strength, Energy 


and 


Power. 
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JAMES J. CORBETT. 


James J. Corbett is without doubt the famed athlete, who states that he has long 


strongest and 


most powerful athlete in the known of this wonderful remedy. It is pre- 


world. His wonderful records, magnificent scribed and recommended as the greatest 


physique and 
render him the 


splendid physical condition strengthencr and health giver by the most 
proper person to point out to eminent of the world's physicians, and it has 


others the best wav in which to obtain that;cured a greater number of people than any 


iguty strength 


of muscle, vigor of nerves other medicine known to science. It makes 


and perfect physical condition which is the|the sick well. It makes the weak strong. It 


desire of every 


health is what 


man and woman, for perfect gives the fullest power, vigor and strength to 
all want, and good health'everybody , because it puts everybody in sound 


always comes only from sound physical vigor and perfect physical condition. 


and vitality. 


James J. Corbett says: 


What you must have, therefore, to make you! “I have long been acquainted with the fame 
strong, to give you lif2, vim, energy and am-jof Dr. Greene's Nervura and the beneficial 


bition, to make 


to eat and sleep well and wake mornings 


you do your work with ease,|results of its use in cases of many of my 
fresh friends, and I have no hesitation in recom- 


and vigorous, is to see first of all if you are in|mending its use to others. 


sound health. 


If you feel languid, weak or JAMES J. CORBETT.” 


nervous, if your work tires you and you wake! Gct Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
mornings unrefreshed, without appetite or)remedy at once, and get back not only your 


energy, you are 


p 
far from being well. In fact health, but that high degree of strength, power 


* 
you are on a dangerous road to sickness and|and vigor of which you are capable. Dr. 


breaking down. 


If you have headache, neu-/Greene’s Nervura will do it. It will first make 


ralgia, rheumatism, stiffness and lameness, you well, then make you strong with the 
back or side ache, dyspepsia, liver or kidney|mighty power of perfect development of nerve 
trouble, or any other disorder, however slight,/and phvsical vigor. 


you should immediately see to getting back| Dr. Greene’s Nervura is the prescription and 


your health, and with it the fullest measure of discovery of a pbysician, Dr. Greene, 35 
strensth and power of which your system is West 14th St., New York City, who is the most 


capable. 


successful physician in curing diseases. He 


The way to do it is by using Dr. Greene’s will give you consultation, examination and 


Nervura blood 


recommended by James J. Corbett, the worldly free of charge. 


and nerve remedy. It is advice, either personally or by letter, absointe- 
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A Dainty Edging. 


This edging is especially suitable for use 
on ruffles. It may also be used with good ef- 


fect as an edging for baby clothes, and it 
made of very fine thread makes adainty edge 
for a handkerchief. To make it, ch five, and 
turn. Twelve tc in the third stitch of chain, 
turn. D ec in each of first six t c, ch 
three, dc in each of remaining tc, turn. Ch 
four, twelve tc in loop of three ch. Repeat 
the two last rows until you have all the lace 
required. 


—— 
Piano Tuning for Women. 
AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOORE. 


In almost every small town, village or ru- 
ral district in this country, numbers of pianos 
stand sadly out of tune because the tuner has 
not appeared that way, and the owners have 
not learned how much longer and better their 
instruments wear when kept in tune. The 
fact is,piano tuning is one of those professions 
that has not been over-crowded, and there are 
actually not enough first-class tuners to go 
round since the piano has invaded so many 
American homes. 

It is now suggested as a business which 
offers nany inducements to women. Why has 
not this been thought of before? Neither great 
expense nor much time will be required, for 
one who has already received a musical ed- 
ucation, to learn the profession, and the right 
person will have little difficulty in gaining 
proficiency in 1t. At any piano manufactory 
people will be found ready to explain toa 
woman the intricacies of the pianoforte and 
all that pertains to its constisuction, and to 
tempering in tuning, for it will be understood 
that as a tuner she may make many sales for 
the house. Anybody clever with tools—and 
many women are so-—can readily learn to 
make small repairs,such as putting on strings 
and re-leathering the hammers. A short course 
of practice un some old piano in the back of 
a store will prepare a tuner to start out on her 
career. 

What is absolutely essential for the work is 
a correct ear. This cannot be purchased, nor 
can it be imparted by any amount of instruc- 
tions in piano tuning. Correct training early 


in life may do much to develop a native sense | 


of tone-perception, and the girl who would 
make a great success of piano tuning must 
cultivate a keen sense of pitch variations. 
She should also have a knowledge of harmony 
and the laws of acoustics, both practical and 
theoretical. 

Some of our American music schools are at 
present giving a course of training in piano 
tuning. A young lady of Seneca, Kansas, Miss 
Nellie Jay Hateh, took a diploma for piano 
tuning at the New England conservatory of 
music not long since, and travels extensively 
in her native state engaged in her chosen pro- 
fession. A diploma is a good thing to have, 
and certainly assists its possessor in securing: 
profitable engagements. Nevertheless, any 
well-educated musician, with a good, well- 
trained ear, can become a first-class piano 
tuner without the diploma. 

A piano tuner’s tuols are not expensive,and 
are easily carried. A tuning-fork, a key, a 
hamimer,a pair of tongs, a screw driver and 
pliers are about all that are needed. These 
tan easily be packed in a small satchel. 

Piano tuning does not demand great phys- 
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ical strength. It is rather a matter of delicate are in pretty costumes. At an afternoon teg- 
sensibilities than of brute force. Unques- table hot chocolate, tea and lemonade arg 
tionably itcan be made to pay well. The served, with dainty sandwiches and fancy 
usual prices fur tuning are from $lto $3 and cakes. 

more when repairs are to be made. If to the Friday’s booth is decorated with brooms of 
amount thus earned be added the commissions various sizes, dusters, dust caps and dust 
for the pianos a tuner can always find occa- cloths. These are all for sale. Those ip 
sion to sell, it will be seen that the woman charge wear pretty little caps and aprons. 
who enters the piano-tuning field may earn a Saturday is baking and churning day and 
handsome income. shows an old-fashioned kitchen with busy 

There is something else she may do. By housewives making bread, cake and pies, ag 
teaching people the importance of keeping well as dainty pats of golden butter. Herg 
their pianos in tune she may do great service these things are afterward sold, as well ag 
o the divine art of music. buttermilk, sweet milk and cottage cheese. 

RR se Sunday’s booth is in charge of a tall, minis- 
A Novel Entertainment. terial looking man who is glad to show small 
CARRIE MAY ASHTON. psalm and prayer books, Bibles and popular 

A booth or stall must be erected to repre- — rca wages a — ~ 
sent each day. Monday’s booth can be a rude ce ae ere — 
affair decorated with small washtnbs, boards -— hageorn yy gee 

: : ; mt ig This article is merely for the purpose of 
wringers, clothes baskets, clothespins, etc. lini tl cae @ eiitees 
Those in ckarge of it should be costumed in ee a ee erent en. oe etna sar 

- and does not mention the numerous details 
short gowns with big aprons and sleeves roll- EE gpa aia rage : é oe 
which « clever committee could devise and 
ed up. Part of them are supposed to be wash- add 
ing, while the others are in charge of a small 7 ; ; 
stock of goods, including a variety of ging- 
ham and calico aprons, clothespin bags, bags A Shining Example. 
for soiled table linen and other things, small JAMES BUCKHAM. 
clothes hampers, fancy soaps, etc. 

Tuesday’s booth represents ironing day,and ‘‘And now just a word to the children,”’ 
those in charge, in simple, neat dresses of The visiting clergyman said. s. 
print, cambric or gingham, with clean aprons a peliccnncesh yp love parents and teachers? 
op, are engaged in ironing and showing their Of course!”’ nodded each little head. 
wares, which consist of ironing sheets, hold-  spyat’s right! And you study your lessons, 
ers in variety, and similar articles. | And kneel every evening to pray, 

Wednesday’s booth shows several bright- And when you wake up in the morning, 
faced girls busily engaged in mending, darn- You think ‘I’ll be good all to-day’? 
ing and sewing on buttons. Here are dis- 
played for sale numerous workbaskets neatly ‘‘Well done! Only one question further< 
lined and supplied with thimble, needle Although I might ask you a host: 
books, pin cushion, emery, scissors, tape Alnor the most shining examples, | 
measure, button bag, ete. at man do you look up to most? 

Thursday represents a reception day, and yor nearly a minute the silence 
the booth is so arranged that it resembles a Hung deep as a twilight in June. 
picturesque reception room, with its rugs, Then rose a wee maid, and said shyly 
pictures, piano and flowers. Those in charge ‘‘I dess it’s the man in the moon!” ~ 





A TALK WITH MRS. PINKHAM 


About the Cause of Anemia. 


Everybody comes into this world with a pre- 
disposition to disease of some particular tissue; 
in other words, everybody has a weak spot. 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the 

@) weak spot in women is somewhere in the uter- 

ine system. The uterine organs have less re- 

]* sistance to disease than the vital organs; that’s 
why they give out the soonest. 

Not more than one woman in a hundred— 
nay,, in five hundred—has perfectly healthy organs of generation. This points 
to the stern necessity of helping one’s self just as soon as the life powers seem 
to be on the wane. 

Excessive menstruation is a sign of physical weakness and want of tone 
in the uterine organs. Itsaps the strength away and produces anemia (blood 
turns to water). 

If you become anemic, there is no knowing what will happen. If your gums 





and the inside of your lips and inside your eyelids look pale in color, you are 
in a dangerous way and must stop that drain on your powers. Why not build 
up on a generous, uplifting tonic, like Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound? 

Mrs. Epwin Eunia, 413 Church St., Bethlehem, Pa., 
says: ‘I feel it my duty to write and tell you that 
I am better than I have been for four years. 
I used Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, one package of Sanative Wash, one box of 
Liver Pills, and can say that I am perfectly cured. 

‘Doctors did not help me any. I should have been 
in my grave by this time if it had not been for your 
medicine. It was a godsend to me. I was troubled with 
excessive menstruation, which caused womb trouble, 
and I was obliged to remain in bed for six weeks. Mrs. 
Pinkham’s medicine was recommended to me, and, 1 
after using it ashort time, was troubled no more with flooding. I also had severe 
pain inmy kidneys. This, also, [havenomore. Ishall always recommend the 
Compound, for it has cured me, and it willcure others. I would like to have you 
publish this letter.” (In such cases the dry form of Compound should be used.) 


Sure Cure at home; book CUREDat HOME 
free. Dr. W. S.RICE, Box CANGER Ne Pain. Book Mailed F 
444, Smithville, N. Y. MASON CO., 557 B, Fifth Ave., Ms 

















To Salt Beef and Dried Beef. 
AUNT M. 

We have just been salting corn beef by a 
recipe a friend gave me last year, and as the 
meat kept the best and was the nicest we ever 
had, will send it for others to try. Cut up 
the meat as soon as cold and put it in a 
cool place where it will not freeze, to ripen 
for four to eight days, according to age of 
creature; five days is long enough for a two- 
year-old. Then take an iron boiler two-thirds 
full of boiling water (be sure it boils) and 
putin as many pieces of meat as it will 
hold, put on the cover and let it boil about 10 
minutes, then take out and putin some more 
for the same length of time, being sure there 
is a good fire and the water is boiling hot 
every time. This process closes the pores of 
the meat on the outside and keeps the juices 
from going into the brine. When the meat 
that is to be salted has ail been cooked a few 
minutes, pack in the meat barrel, put on a 
weight and add the following brine, boiling 
hot: Two oz saltp»ter, 2 lbs hrown sugar, 
6 lbs coarse salt, to 4 gallons of water. 

To salt dried beef: To every 30 lbs of meat 
take one quart of fine salt, one tablespoonful 
fine Saltpeter, and the best West India mo- 
lasses, enough tocolorthe mixture a light 
brown. Mix and rub over each piece of meat 

i pack in a large jar as closely as possible 
and put on a weight. In 48 hours turn over 
the top pieces, and if it is packed close 
enough there will be brine enough to cover. 
In four to six weeks it will be ready to dry. 

re 


Cereal Coffees and Coffee Substitutes. 


Coffee is more largely used than ever in 
nite of the commonly accepted idea that it 

a bad effect on the nervous system. Imports 
ve increased since 1884, for thisis one of the 

rs which the people of the United States 
cannot grow themselves. To the person whose 
nerves are sensitive to the stronger grades of 
imported coffee, some of the coffee substitutes 
are very acceptable. Among these are the ce- 
real coffees made from small grains, particular- 
y wheat. By a process, known only to the 
nanufacturers, the aroma and taste of the 
ighter grades of Mocha and Java are secured 
n these substitutes without the disagreeable 
effects upon the nervons system. The cereal 
coffees are much cheaper than the imported 
article and in a large measure fill their place, 
particularly where economy must be practic- 
ed. The utilization of American wheat for 
this purpose tends to absorb a part of the sur- 
plus and in this way is beneficial to the 
farmer. This industry is still in the early 
stages of development and it promises to be- 
come a leading one. Undoubtedly it would 
be better for the health of the American peo- 
ple to use less imported coffee and more cere- 
al beverages. They not only have no del- 
eterious effect on the nerves, but supply 
considerable nourishment as well. The editor 
uses these substitutes in his own family, and 
believes American Agriculturist is doingz its 
readers a real kindness by urging them to do 
likewise. 

Chicory is another substitute to be com- 
mended. When properly prepared, the drink 
ean scarcely be distinguished from those made 
from the milder forms of imported coffees, 
Growing the root has become a large business 
in Nebraska, California and Michigan. The 
plant will flourish on any soil that will pro- 
duce sugar beets, and about the same culture 
is required. There are probably a dozen chic- 
ory factories in the United States, where the 
root is sliced, dried and roasted and after- 
ward put up into packages, either in granular 
form or ground. Of these factories, three 
grow their own roots, that is, they contract 
with farmers who raise a certain acreage each 
year under the directions of the factory offi- 
cials. The best quality can then be secured, 
as the crop is carefully watched from the time 
it begins to grow until it goes onto the mar- 
ket in packages. The factories that do not 
grow their own roots secure them from Euro- 
pean countries, principallyGermany. During 
the year 1891 over $35,000 worth of raw chicory 
root was imported into the United States. 
Since then the imports have greatly increased, 
until in 1896 the value of the raw rovt amount- 
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IVORY - SOA 









The Traveler who would thor- 
oughly enjoy his toilet and bath 
must carry a half cake in his 
toilet case. 
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Sold on instalments. 


\ 








> We 
~ have the largest manu. ™ 
Y factory in the worid trom 
y/ which we sell direct to the con. \\A 
7/ sumer at wholesale prices, thus sav- \® 
fg / ing the profits of the dealer and the com. \ 
/ missions of the agents. NO Money required 
‘until instrument has been thoroughly tested 
in yourown house. Shipped oa 80 days’ trial. 





for catalogne at once if you want to ob 

\ the greatest bargain ever offered. Write 
\ your name and address plainly, and we 

\ will send by mail same day letter is 
mb received. Positively guarangee 
> every Organ and Piano 

twenty-five years. 


Easy payment. Send ADDRESS 
BEETHOVEN 
PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
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P. O. Box 1068, 
Washington, N.-J. 











ed to over $210,000, or an increase of 500 %. 
To this must be added $15,000 worth ef roast- 
ed root. Although this is a comparatively 
small item, the American farmer might just 
as weil have the benefit of it, and as the con- 
sumption is rapidly increasing, the amount of 
money spent for the foreign article will be 
quite large. The new tariff imposes a duty 
of lc per lb on chicory root, compared to 2c 
in the Wilson bili. 

ANNUAL IMPORTS OF COFFEE AND COFFEE SUB- 

STITUTES. 


——-Coffee— —Coffee substitutes—, 
Millious Millions Thousands Thousands 
' 
i 


Years lbs dollars bs dollars 
1884, 53t 50 89 6 
1885, 572 47 115 6 
1886, 566 43 78 6 
1887, 526 56 lili 7 
1888, 424 61 79 5 
1889, 579 75 84 5 
1890, 499 78 37 9 
1891, 520 96 49 4 
1892, 634 127 1,950 75 
1893, 542 77 1,482 55 
1894, 532 87 1,027 43 
1895, 656 97 2,807 107 
1896, 580 85 2,329 99 


<icnssacagiileinitiensin 

Economy in Eating.—That a great 
deal of wholesome food is wasted 
through improper preparation has been proved 
time and again in & general way, but detailed 
experiments with actual families of varying 
circumstances have been made by Purdue 
university. First comes one of a teacher’s 
and mechanic’s family. From the most de- 
tailed tables and information coliected, these 
results were shown: The mechanic’s family 
(per man per day) spent one cent more for 
animal food than the teacher’s and more than 
twice as much for vegetable. The former pur- 
chased more substantial and nourishing food 
than the latter; ate homemade bread and 
cakes, while the latter bonght bakers’ bread 
and occasionally cake; consumed twice as 
much milk, while the latter purchased rather 
more of fruits and vegetables. The total food 
purchased by the teacher’s family per man per 
day was 3.69 lbs at a cost of 18c; by the me- 
chanic’s family 4.20 lbs at 26c. The mechanic 
purchased 1.29 times as much edible nutrients 
as the teacher; but consumed only 1.15 times 
as much. The _ discrepancy between cost, 
amount purchased and consumption is be- 
cause the mechanic purchased nutrients in 


—_ 





their more expensive form, and because he 
wasted more material in itself edible. Both 
these errors could have been avoided and 
much expense saved (avers our report) without 
detracting in any way from the attractiveness 
of the food,if the mechanic’s family had only 
prepared the food well. 

To Make Toast.—Lay the bread on top ofa 
hot stove (in the toaster) or on a plate in the 
oven until it is well dried on both sides. Kf 
it can be entirely toasted on top of the stove, 
as it may easily be if the stove is very hot, so 
much the better. If not, when it has dried 
apply it tothe coals. A few minutes will 
suffice to give ita delicate brown evenly dis- 
tributed. Now lay iton a hot plate and do 
not cut off the crust; it need not be eaten if 
disliked, but it should not be removed in the 
making. Pour enough hot water over the 
toast to suak it tothe leathery stage. Now 
quickly butter and salt it on both sides. 
When that is dons add more water if desired, 
but if all the water be put on at first it will 
be impossible to turn the slices. If the bread 
be buttered before it is wet, as most people do, 
it will not penetrate int> the bread, but be 
washed off. The bread will also have a sort of 
crust over it. When all is done, pour over it 
hot milk or slightly warmed cream if desired. 
Take care not to get it too rich fora very deli- 
cate stomach.—[Klara Kooke. 





Bewitched Beef.—Two pounds beef chopped 
fine, 1 cup milk, 1 cup bread crumbs, butter 
size of an egg, salt and pepper to taste. Mix 
thoroughly with the hands, make into a loaf 
and hake four hours. One tablespoon corn- 
starch will take the place of eggs in squash 
pie. If the recipe calls for 4 eggs, put in 2 
eggs and tablespoons cornstarch.—[Klara 
Kooke. 





Pin the Pie Together.—If any of the sisters 
are troubled with apple or berry pies running 
out while baking, take a strip of cotton cloth 
a little more than one inch wide, wet in cold 
water and pin tight around the edge, and you 
will have no more trouble if the sugar is put 
on bottom crust.—[Aunt Mary. 





If One-Half the world don’t know how the 
other balf iives, it isn’t tha fault of the wom- 
en.—|[ Dorothea Moore. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 








FOUR LITTLE SLEEPERS 
Bradford, Iu; br courtesy of the National photo- 
paper and chemical company. 


From a photograph by W. E. Dickinson, 


An October Chatterbox. 


GLADYS HYATT. 





Chip-chip, chip-chip, chip-chip, 

Can you tell me who I am? 

I race and chase, at a merry pace, 

In my coat of tawny tan. 

Each side my back is a pretty stripe; 

You will tnd my track where nuts are ripe; 
In a month or more I[ will close my door, 
Aud sleep, and sleep, while the cold days 

creep. 
Can you tell me who I am? 


The Young Folks’ Table. 





A Poet and an Artist.—I am the fourth mem- 
ber of the circle and received the letters for 
the third time yesterday, Oct 12. It took two 
months and 18 days for them to go around. 
I enjoy reading them very much. One of the 
members writes poetry and one draws pic- 
tures.—[ Edith M. Johnson, Secretary of No 4. 


In a Nutshell.—Circle No 8is at a _ stand- 
still, ne fault lying somewhere between No 7 
and No 12. Those who drop out of circles 
should write us informing us of the fact. 
Otherwise everyone should consider himself 
or herself in duty bound to write and forward 
letters. J. L. H. asks the difference between 
aiowland a bird. S. S. surely bas acquaint- 
ances who crochet and who would tell her 
what the abbreviations mean in our direc- 
tions. W. P. M.. to join a letter circle you 
send 10 cents and vour age and address, and 
we will place you in a list of those of about 
your own age, and send certiticate and direc- 
tions. 








Young Folks’ Queries.—John Sheldon, Lenni 
Mills, Delaware Co, Pa, writes that if ‘‘Cous- 
ins Two’’ will send him their address he will 
inail them acopy of Marmion, — in 


1809. M. P. and J. V. B.. you can join a 
letter circle by sending 10 cents with name, 
age and address. L. V. H., your friends can 
join circle even if their parents are not sub- 


seribers. 





A Strange Phenomenon.—There are found all 
over the United States cities. And the inhab- 


itants thereof neither eat, drink, talk, nor 
move; and live in houses made of dirt. Ex- 
plain this phenomenon.—{ Edward Warren. 

Pigeons, Bantams and Rabbits.—I am nine 
years old. As L[ see other boys and girls 
Write about their pets, thought I would write 
about nine. [have white Fantail pigeons, 
Seabright bantams and rabbits. I have three 
lovely Angora rabbits. Two of them are pure 
white and one is white and tan. —|J. Glenn 
Polhemus. 

Gave Up Poetry in Despair.—I for one do 
not like Charles Dickens’s works very well. 
Hlave any of you read The Lady of the Lake, 
by Sir Walter Scott? I just graduated from 
the high school this year but think I[ shall 
stay at home this winter. I read in the other 
Table about girls going out in the fields to 
work. Lam sure if mother had sOmebody 
else to help her, IT would go out in the fields 
all the time. Hoot Owl and Screech Owl, 
hoot and screech again and iet’s make this 
Table interesting. Flossie Lewis, there are 
some stinart girls in this world and some not 
quite so smart. JT wonder how many of tie 


Endeavor. I 


Tablers belong to the Christian 





do, and like it ever so much. I envy Hoot 
Owl her skill in writing poetry. I have tried 
but when I want to ve sensible the words 
won’t rhyme, and when the words rhyme 
there is no sense to the thing, so I gave it up 
in despair. Is the answer to J. L. Hersey’s 
questicu about the triangular meadow 8} rods? 
{Guess Who. 


Earned His Bicycle.—I am a boy 12 years 
old and have a bicycle. I got it by saving all 
my pennies. I have also two black and white 
rabbits, and I would like to know if there is 
auy boy who knows how to take care of rab- 
bits best through the winter.—[Woodsy. 








How Much Did They Earn?—A farmer had 


three sons, A B and C. He sends them to 
market with eggs.“ A has 10 eggs, B has 30 
eggs and C has 50 eggs. Each one isto sell 


his eggs at the same price and each is to bring 





home the same amount of money. How do 
they sell their eggs and how much do they 
bring home.—[{H. W. 

‘*Is your baby intelligent?’’ 

‘*Intelligent! Why, if she wasn’t she’d 


never be able to understand the language my 
wife talks to her. 


PROSTRATED. 


Overcome with Heart Disease While on 
the Street. 





of Rev C., 
Has Been in 


E. Wamsley, 
a Precarious 


Mrs Wamsley, Wife 
Seriously Affected 
Condition. 

From the New Era, Greensburg, Ind. 


Mrs Wamsley, wife of Rev C. E. 
who lives on West Sheridan street, Greens- 
burg, Ind, has recently been cured of a very 
serious case of neuralgia of the heart and 
nervous prostration. A New Era reporter re- 
cently called on Mrs Wamsley to learn the 
facts regarding her experience. Mrs Wamsley 
said: 

‘IT am 43 years old, and have had consider- 
able sickness, although I have always been 


Wamsley, 


quite well until about six years ago, which 
was the time my youngest son was. born. I 


began to lose my health then, and until re- 
cently never entirely recovered from my sick- 
ness of that occasion. I had contracted a se- 
vere cold, which eventually induced a serious 
condition. My heart becawe affected, and in 
a short time [T was almost completely pros- 
trated. There was continually a gradual 
sharp pain of the heart, and frequently it was 
so severe that 1 would involuntarily give vent 


to my agony in screams. These pains kept 
getting worse and caused nervousness. I was 
confined to my bed, and it was a long while 


before I could get out. For years afterward, 
for a considerable period at atime, I would 
be confined to the house, and often to my bed. 
I could not endure excitement, as I would be- 
come painfuliy nervous, and this would seri- 
ously affect my heart. Sudden pains would 
come ov atany time of the day or night. 
Sometimes these would come on suddenly, 
causing me to involuntarily scream and _ fall 
























down. It made no matter where I was, «a; 
home or down town, I would become help. 
less when thus attacked. I could not sleep 
nights and my appetite was very poor. What 
I did eat would not agrees with me. 

‘*T had different physicians, and my hus- 
band did everything he could for me. The 
doctors all agreed as to my trouble, saying jt 


was neuralgia of the heart, resulting fromm 
hervous prostration, that none of them see). 
ed to be able to do anything forit, except to 
afford temporary relief. I tried different pro- 


prietary medicines said to be good for this 
disease, but none of them benefited me. fj- 
nally I noticed an item in the New Era stat- 
ing that Mrs Evans, who lives in the \\ est 


been ¢ ured of a similar trouble by 
Pale Peo- 


End, had 
using Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for 


ple, so we decided to try them. My 
usband bought a box and I began using 
them. This was last fall. I felt considera- 
bly better after taking the first box, and 
kept on improving with the second. TI told 


my husband T believed that as two boxes had 
helped me so much six boxes would cert: 1inly 
cure me. So he bought six boxes, and I used 
them strictly according to directions, deter- 
mined to give them a fair trial. I improved 
gradually, as I continued taking the medicine. 
When I bad finished seven boxes I felt per- 
fectly well,but I kept on till 1 used nearly all 
of the eighth box, when I felt that it was use- 
less to take them any longer as the doctor 
said I was permanently cured. I used the 
last about three months ago, and I am per- 
fectly well and in as govud health to-day as 
ever. I feel that Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People did a wonderful good for we, re- 
lieving me of no doubt a lifetime of sickness 
and sorrow, and I can cheerfully recommend 
them.’’ 

In confirmation of this strange story, Mrs 
Wamsley furnished the following affidavit: 

This is to certify that the foregoing testimo- 
nial is an exact statement of my case and ex- 
perience with Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People. 


Mrs C. E. WAMSLEY. 


STATE OF INDIANA, } a 
DECATUR Co. ties 

Personally appeared before me, Jobn F. 
Russell, a notary public in and for the county 
of Decatur, state of Indiana, Mrs C. E. Wams- 


ley, who acknowledged the above to be a true 
statement of her cure by the use of Dr Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 

Subscribed to and sworn before me this 
14th day of July, 1897. 


JOHN F. RussEtt, Notary Public. 
All the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shiatter- 


el nerves are contained, in a condensed 
form, in Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People. They are also a specific for troubles 
peculiar to females, such as suppressions, ir- 
regularities and all forms of weakness. They 
build up the blood and restore the glow of 
health to pale and sallow cheeks. In men 
they effect a radical cure in all cases arising 


excesses of 
Pink Pills 
bulk) at 50 
and may be 
mail from 
Schenec- 


from mental worry, overwork or 
whatever nature. Dr Williams’ 
are sold in boxes (never in loose 
cents a box or six boxes for $2.50, 
had of all druggists, or direct by 
~ —— Medicine Company, 





Special Otter 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


To all NEW SUBSCRIBERS to this Journal for 1898, 
whose names reach us before January 1, 1898, we 
will send the numbers for the remainder of this year 
FREE from the time their subscriptions are received. 

This is a special inducement that is offered at no other 
season of the year, and we ask as a favor that our readers 
show this offer to their friends and neighbors and ask 
them to subseribe. 

As an inducement to get up a club, we 
journal one year free to anyone sending u 
yearly subscribers at &1 each. 

Now is the most favorable time for getting subscribers 
and we trust that all our friends wil! enter at once upon 
an energetic canvass, and make good use of the above 
offer. 


and CONSTIPATION quickly 

cured. Sufferera will learn of 3 

simple remedy free by addressing 

Prof. Fowler, Moodus, Conn, 

F A regulator that cannot fail 

L. y.\ Di E-. Particulars & proof for stamp 
iBox 578, Toronto, Canada 


BED WETTING CURED. Sample FRE! 
Dr.F.E. MAY.Bloomington,Ih 


send this 


wil 
s three new 
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THE LATEST FASHIONS. 


REGULAR 20 AND 40 CENT PATTERNS, ONLY 10 CENTS, POSTPAID. 








The Patterns here shown are cut by one of the most reliable Pattern houses in New York, and are of the very latest and newest design. 
These patterns retail‘at from twenty to forty cents, but in order to make our publication more valuable than ever to our friends, we offer them 
to our lady readers for the low price of only 10 cents each, including postage. 

Full descriptions and directions—number of yards of material required, number and names of the different pieces in the pattern, how to 
cut and fit and put the garment together—are sent with each pattern, with a picture of the garment to go by. These patterns are complete in every 
particular, there being a separate pattern for every single piece of the dress. Your order will be promptly filled. 

For ladies, give BUST measure in inches. For SKIRT pattern, give WAIST measure in inches. For misses, boys, girls or children, give 
both BREAST measure in inches and AGE in years. See below for rules of measurement. Order patterns by their numbers. 
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Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 21000. 


Ladies’ Tailor-Made Waist. 20993. 
Cut in five sizes, 32 to 40 inches bust measure. 


Cut in seven sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure, 
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Ladies’ Russian Blouse Waist. 21001. 
Cut in five sizes, 32 to 40 inches bust measure. 
Ladies’ Two-Piece Circular Skirt. 21002 

Cut in seven sizes, 22 to 34 inches waist 
mneasure. 








\ 
Misses’ Waist. 20962. 


Ladies’ Tailor-Made Waist. 20965. Ladies’ Two-Piece Circular Skirt. 20947. 
: ; , . , : . es Sent : ; in five sizes, 12 to 16 years. 
Cut in seven sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust Cut in seven sizes, 22 to 34 inches waist Cut in five sizes, 12 to 16 years 
measure. measure. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MEASUREMENTS. 
Garments Requiring Bust Measure.—Pass measure around | Ladies’ Collars.--Small size is 13 to 14 in.; Medium—14} to 15in.; 
body over fullest part of bust—elose under the arm—a little higher in | g 7 
back—draw closely, not tightly. 
Garments Requiring Waist Measure.—Pass measure around 
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Large—15} to 16 in.—neck measure. 


= 


Garments for Misses, Girls and Children, measured by same 


; PCA ERE. | oe Ve ihet Vhe -dering give age also. 
Wwaist—draw moderately tight. | directions given for ladies. When ordering give age also 
Ladies’ Sleeves.—Pass measure around muscular part of arm— | “n’s and Boys’ Garments.—Coats, Vests, etc. Pass measure 
2 ; en’s an y i 
one inch below arm-hole—measure loose—this measure only for lining. | wnder jacket, around breast, moderately tight. 


Ladies’ Capes.—Small—corresponds with 32 and 34 inches; Me- | 
dium—36 and 38 inches ; Large—40, 42 and 44 inches—bust measure. 


, ae ee Address All Orders to the Office of this Publication. | 


Be sure to give size and number of Pattern Wanted. 














HENRY T. OXNARD, President. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


J. G. HAMILTON, Vice Pres’t. W. BAYARD CUTTING, Treas. W. BAUR, Consulting Enginee; 


OXNARD CONSTRUCTION CoO. 


COMWSTRVVUCSTORS AWD BVILDERS OF 


COMPLETE BEET SUCAR AND CANE SUCAR FACTORIES. 


Engineers, Chemists and egriculturalists. 
OFFICE, 32 Nassau Street, NEW’ YORK CITy. 


Consulting 
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KEYSTONE 


DOUBLE SPIRAL ¥ 
FODDER SHREDDERS 


shred corn for ensilage and dry 
> They ’ — 
fodder. They don’t Shred it 
cut it,orripitup& intoa pro- 
tear it in promiscu- duct kno’n 


‘| 
: 
ous pieces, as KEY- 
STONE Corn w 
u 
| 
J) 








Hay.Allabout 
itand its val- 
ue in our free 





illustrated & 
WA, f descriptive book. 
los Keystone Mfg Co. 
2 River Street, 
Sterling, Ills 































SUCCESS ONE HORSE 


READ POWER 


"THE MOST 


Successful and 
Satisfactory 
power for running 
Cream Separators, 
Churns, Pumps, be- 
cause it has a Gov- 
ernor which regu- 














ing Mik, Feed Cutter, or any machine, because the 

largest horse can work in it with ease. S$! 
FFECTUAL AND LASTING. We make2ana$ 
orse Tread Powers, also Ensilage Cutters, HERO AND 
Bee AM eeCELEBRATED “GOODHUE WIND MILLS. cto, 
owers, . & 
SENT FREE. 


Our 150 page illustrated Catalogue 


APPLETON MFG. CO. cataviniins. 























CABLED FIELD AND HOG FENCE, 


Cabled Poultry, Garden and Rabbit Fence, Steel 
Web Picket Lawn Fence, Steel Gates, Steel Posts, 
Steel Wire Fence Board. The best complete line of 
smooth wire fencing. Catalogue free. 


DeKALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DeKalb, lil. 








WOVEN WIRE FENCE: 


MVVVVVVV\ Best on Earth, Horse-high, Bull- 
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youcan make 60 rods a day for 


{2 to 20 cts. a Rod. 


Over 50 atyles. Catalogue Free. 
KITSELMAN BROS., { 
Rox 218. Ridgeville, Ind. % 
i i ti i i i i titi tie ie 








CIDER PRESS9 


The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at World's Fair. 








Send for free catalogue «= 
anc full particulars, = 


HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFC.CO. 
Wo. 3 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio 





To High Prices. 

/po Tall Death Word aieeiio 
TN —__ tthe Farmer at Dealer’s Prices 
aS 16-in. Sulky Plows. @25. 16-in. S. B, 
\ Bei? Plows, 89. Rolling Coulter, extra, 81.50, 
6°S 64-T. Lever Harrow, 87.60. Mowers, 
/ 829.40, Riding Gang Plows, 835. 12-16 
Dise Harrow, 816. Hay Rakes, $11.65. 
tin. Wagon, $39. Buggies, Harness, 
Sewing Machines, Cider Mills, $12.74; 
Corn Sheller, %; 8 Hoe Drill, 829 40: 5 
Hoe Drill, $10.75. and 1000 other things 
em at one-halfdealer’s prices. Catalog free 
Ai Le Hapgood Plow (o., Box 520, Alton, Ill, 
The only Plow Factory in the U. 8. Selling direct to the consumer. 
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BARN FLOOR 


HORSE POWER. 
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gy MMS MIME MAS Ws FN A AF AS As Ass AS 
3 More Than He Expected. 


ri vet < 

Granite State Evaporator Co. Alda, Neb., June 19, 1897. 
‘on? Gentlemen :—I am well pleased with the Cooker I purchased of you last fall, and 
JZ find it to be more than I expected forthe money, It takes less fuel than any other I 

% have ever seen, I think if more farmers in this part of the country cooked their ho 
‘at feed, we would have less of what is called Hog Cholera when we commence to fee 
JZ; green corn in the Fall. Yours truly, Ss. W. SPENCER. 
Zz 25 gallon, $12; 50 gallon, $17; 100 gallon, $24. 
+ 


GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR CO.,622 Temp'e Cort, NY C'ty 
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Mr. F. A. Franklin, a traveling salesman, says: 
“ About six months ago I bought my first box of 


Ripans Tabules 


and was so pleased withthe result that I have since 
bought them in various parts of the State. Being 
a traveling man, and compelled to drink all kinds 
of water and eat all kinds of food, I find the Ripans 
j Tabuies are the best aid to digestion I have ever 
tried.” 
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CASH each WEEK the year round, if 
We PAY you sell Stark Trees. Outfit free. 
STARK NURSERY, LOUISIANA, MO., Stark, Mo., Rockport, Ill., Dansville, 4, ¥ 











HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS. Will confer a favor upon the advertiser 


and the publishers by stating that they saw the advertisement in this*journal, 























